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The National Correspondence Normal, 


FENTON, MICH., 


Offers advanced, review, special and technical 
courses, Coursesin Mathematics, Science, Lan- 
guages, History, Pedagogy, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, Kindergarten, and Business. Rates 
cheap. Instruction thorough. 12 Teachers. 
Send for illustrated 24 page catalogue, free. 





B4U BUY vows 


SILK AND BUNTING, 
FLAGS and BANNERS 


— FOoR—— 


Schools, Homes ald Parades 
Best American Goods 
only. Lowest oo 
inthe U. S 


J. A. JOEL & Co., 
88 Nassau St., N. Y 








for Discounts and 
Price List to Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 





AN EDUCATONAL AMUSEMENT. 


The Game of Botany, 


A FLORAL GAME. 


E—AMUSING—ARTISTIC. 





INSTRUCTIV 





While affording much pleasure, it creates an 
interestin the fascinating science of botany. 
The selections of the author covers a wide 
range of territory. 


FORMS AND COLORS AND NAMES OF 52 SPECIES. 





HIGHLY ENDORSED. 





Set sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents, Reg- 

istered letter, postal order, or 2c. stamps. 
THE HAMILTON-MYERS CO., 

Middletown, Pa , Lock Box 10. 





ISCHOOL BOOKS. 


“TO BURN’? 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
have more school books than you 
need, you can sellthem to us for cash 
or trade them for books you want, 
new orsecond hand. A postal will 
get information if addressed to 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 
106-108-110-112 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 


(Bus, Estab. 1874—Incor, 1894.) 
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IN PENMANSHIP, either in the Slant or 


Vertical Styles. For information, address 


E. C. MILLS, Rochester, N. Y. 





LESSONS BY MAIL : 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD, 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 381, 
1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 


Most Durable, =~ ~ ~ Most Eeonomie. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Pens pay for themselves 
by the time they save. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
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NSLS. Cl OCLLASSICOSS 


For High Schools, Academies, and all Schools and Classes of a Similar Grade. 

Shakespeare’s Plays—Macbeth, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, 
Scott’s**The ILady of the Lake,’’ Goldsmith’s ‘*The Vicar of Wakefield,’”’ edited by Homer B. Sprague 
Ph. D. Wonderfully stimulating and suggestive editions. Introductory price per volume, 48 cents, 

SELECT ENGLISH CLAssics: Six Centuries of English Poetry, The Famous Allegories, The 
Book of Elegies, Choice English Lyrics, selected and edited by James Baldwin, Ph. D. Introduc- 
tory price, 72cents each. FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE, By Margaret S. Mooney. Popular 
classic myths and their rendering by famous poets. Beautifully illustrated. Introductory price, 
$1.25. SELECT MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited, with Biography Notes, etc., by James KE. 
Thomas, B A. (Harvard). Introductory price, 48c. (Uniform with Sprague’s Editions.) 

Our illustrated Catalogue gives full description of allof our superior text books. We cheerfully 
mail it free on application. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SUPPLY (0. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


YAGGY'S GEOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 


This House has the entire control of this greatest of geographical works. It has already been 
introduced into thousands of the schools and colleges of this country; into the schools of the U. 
S. Army; in more than three-fourths of the schoois in the Province ad lasalea andin other 
tionso Canada. and isconsiderd the standard apparatus for illustrating geography and reall mt 
subjects. A few agents wanted to sell this work. Only first-class men. 

PROF. TROEGER’S HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. This 
volume of nearly 300 pages, was designed to accompany the Geographical Portfolio, but it is also 
a valuable text-book in itself, and perhaps the best work on supplementary reading forclassesin 
geography that has ever been published. 

The Paitestine Portfolio, This house also manufactures and publishes the well known 
Rassweiler’s Maps of Palestine, which are original in design and comprehensive in scope. There 
are four of these maps, covering everything that is necessary for the Bible student, and they are 
furnished either on plain rollers or in special cases. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE HOLY LAND, by Dr. H. B. Waterman, is also pub- 
lished by ois house. This is a volume of 415 pages, profusely illustrated. 

While the house makes a specialty of apparatus, maps, charts and books of its own manu- 
facture, yet orders are filled for all standard school supplies, including reading studies, anatom- 
ical works, school desks, blackboards, dictionaries, etc. Specialcirculars and catalogue will be 


SOs Ss ERNE CENTURY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 











211-218 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
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Day’s 
Complete 
Shorthand 
Manual. 


A full revision to date, 


COLUMBIAN 
REVISION, 


20th Edition. 


AND THE VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK 
EVER YET PUBLISHED. 


Is used at hundreds of commercial schools. 
Will be used at thousands more. 





1S ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL, 


And, bookseller or teacher, when you get a call for it (don’t 
order it until then) remember it is published by 


The Burrows Brothers Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


REVOLUTION.... Shorthand! 


D 99 AN Easy 
rT h h d AN EASY, 
The New American Shorthand” ss: 

By PROP, ALFRED DAY, SENSIBLE, 
Teacher and Reporter of thirty years’ experience. Secu 
Pupils Ready for Positions in Three months. 7 
PRICE, . , It Can Be Done. 
$1.50. It Has Been Done With This System, 


“The best system of shorthand is one in which the letters are as easily 
formed as in longhand, written in regular order, and that is legible and 
capable of being written at a high rate of speed. These claims are al} 
met by the New American Shorthand and are substantiated by practical 
results.’’ 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING of 
lines. All the letters of a word are written without taking the pen from 
the paper.”’ é 

“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for him 
who learnsthe New American Shorthand, as it is thoroughly mastered in 
less than one-half the time required to learn a Pitman system; isas easily 
written as longhand; letters are written in their regular order asin the 
common spelling; no pen lifting toinsert the vowels; is more legible than 
much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed and legi- 
bility that is not equaled by any of the old systems of shorthand.”’—From 
Author’s Preface. 

As a text-book the order and arrangement is good; large, clear type 
has been used; many pages of suggestions to learners have been inserted 
and much matter has been added to make it perfect, or as nearly so as 
possible. Send $1.50 for sample copy. Copy-book to accompany it, 25 


cents postpaid. ; 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO.., Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





REVOLUTION.... 
IN LEARNING AND TEACHING 


Shorthand! 


H 99 AN EASY, 
“The New American Shorthand” 
By PROF. ALFRED DAY, SENSIBLE, 
Teacher and Reporter of thirty years’ experience, cto 


PRICE, Pupils Ready for roetiives in Three Months, 


Can Be Done. 
$1.50. It Has Been Done With This System. 

“The best system of shorthand is one in which the letters are as easily 
formed as in longhand, written in regular order, and that is legible and 
capable of being written at a high rate of speed. These claims are all 
met ~ A the New American Shorthand and are substantiated by practical 
results.”’ 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING of 
lines. All the letters of a word are written without taking the pen from 
the paper.” 

“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for him 
who learns the New American Shorthand, as it is thoroughly mastered in 
less than one-half the time required tolearn a Pitman system; is as easily 
written as longhand; letters are written in their regular order as in the 
common spelling; no pen lifting toinsert the vowels; is more legible than 
much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed and legi- 
bility that is not equaled by any of the old systems of shorthand.’’—Fvom 
Author's Preface. 

As a text-book the order and arrangement is good; large, clear type 
has been used; many pages of suggestions to learners have been inserted 
and much matter has been added to make it perfect, or as nearly so as 
possible. Send $1.50 for sample copy. Copy-book to accompany it, 26 


cents postpaid. 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





Day’s 
Gomplete 
Shorthand 
Manual. 


COLUMBIAN 
REVISION. 


2oth Edition. 


A full revision to date, 


AND THE VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK 
EVER YET PUBLISHED. 
Is used in hunireds of commercial schools, 
Will be used at thousands more. 





1S ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL. 


And, bcokseller or teacher, when you get a call for it (don’t 
order it until then), remember it is published by 


The Burrows Brothers Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





What reasons are given by some shorthand publishers in favor of introducing their systems. 


Queerest of 





all, perhaps, the moss-back claim that ‘‘Ours is best because it has not been revised for thirty years.” 

What a thing to conjure by in dealing with the live schools of to-day! ‘Thirty years agothere were 
only one or two business colleges in America that made a feature of teaching shorthand. To-day shorthand 
is taught in nearly all of the 1500 such colleges in the U. S. and Canada—and the rest are coming to it. 


DAY’S COMPLETE SHORTHAND MANUAL, 


(COLUMBIAN REVISION, 20th EDITION,) 


Embodies the science of shorthand writing brought strictly down to date. It preserves what is good 

in the old systems plus additions and emendations suggested by the experience of eminent practitioners 

of our time. It is built to do the business of to-day. The Live Schools—the Live Writers—are 
iT 1S THE VERY BEST SHORTHAND BOOK 


coming to it. 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS CoO., 
THAT HAS EVER YET BEEN MADE 


s@ Price of the 20th edition, revised to date, $1.50. Proper discounts to Schools and Booksellers. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Qualified teachers assisted 
to good positions anywhere 
inthe U.S. at half usual 

rates. Schools supplied with competentteach- ¢ 












ers without cost. Services, honest and efficient; @ 
facilities unsurpassed, Endorsed b leading 
educators. Write forfullinformation. Ad- 
dress, W. T. PARKs, Manager 


Equitable Teacher's Bureau, S C HOOLS 
Charies B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. f 
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(Jentral Teachers’ Bureau 


secures positions forteachers. We 
need more first-class teachers to 
fill vacancies. Address 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, 
Green Ridge, Mo. 





A Banker's Business Hints to 
Busy Men and Women. 


—_~ # > 


This is a con- 
¥ cise little book, 
designed for 
men and wo- 
men, and free 
from rubbish; 
tells just what 
to do in order 
to keep on the 
safe side. Writ- 
ten by a banker, 
and therefore stacked with a whole lot 
of things you’ve often felt the need of 
The price by mail postpaid, 50 cts. 
This book is sold everywhere for 76 cts., 
but as we secured quite a large supply 
we can sell them at this low price. It 
contains the best, clear, concise businese 
hints, without any rubbish. 


The Observer Publishing Co., 
Cor. 2nd and Vine Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo 











UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also of Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructionis 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year, 
$20; second and third years, $50; Engineering, 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women. Six new buildings 
have peen completed and are now occupied, A 
new Academic Hall, costing $280,000, is now being 
built. Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
entific and Technical work all new. 
For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S, SNOW, A, M,, DEAN. 


. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING; 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH.D., DEAN. 


o 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 
2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 


8. Bachelor of Science. 

4, Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

5. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 

6. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 


7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
22 and 23, 1896. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIrREcTOR. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 23. 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 
Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept, 22-23, 186. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H,. MUDD, M. D,, DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept, 22-23, 1896. 
VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH. D.« PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechni¢ 
School and Business. 

Entrance examinatlon Monday, June 18, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 21, 22, 23. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


VIII. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
18, Friday, Sept. 18, 1896 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 22-23. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





Veep 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, 


Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sep t-f. 








RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col 
lections. Miner- 
alogy. Geology, 
Zoology, for 
schools. Lantern 
Slides, &c. 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 


In nice, strong case, and accompanied with 
text book. No collections of equal excellence 
have ever before been offered in thiscountry at 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 


circulars free. 
EDWIN E HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 
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GEOGRAPHIES 
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TO ANY ; 3 o 
By H. S. . TARBELL. A 3 D.. unt. of Schools, Providence, R. I, & 

%. 

The Completion of the WERNER GEOGRAPHIES, which have been in ye paration for several \ oe 
years, is a distinct educational triumph of paramount importance in the accomplish- ‘ 

ADDRESS ment of needed reforms in the methods of teaching this branch of study. oS 
INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. ee 

Small Quarto. Extra Linen. 188 pages. Price, - - - . ~ - $ .55 a 

ON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Part I. | oN 

12mo. Extra Linen. 368 pages, - - - - - - - ~ =a) i 

+ $1.40 Ya 

RECEIPT | GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Pant II. Mi 
Large Quarto. Extra Linen. 160 pages, - ~ - - - - | cS 

Parts I and II not sold se parately. 4 

( 

iy 

OF ( UNRIVALED IN MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION, ARTISTIC FINISH AND PEDAGOGICAL PERFECTION, # 

| CAN 

We solicit correspondence from} SD WERNER SGHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
o superintendents, teachers and schoolg HOE 160°174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 

PRICE, sr ee 1 cea anaatan andere NEW YORK, 5-7 E. 16th St. BOSTON, 110-116 misienen ti: D | 

H PHILADELPHIA, 812 Chestnut St. y 
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Most Reliable Companion fora... 


—-~ser SUMMER’S OUTING. 
THE 


STERLING 
BICYCLE. 





“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
NEVER NEEDS REPAIRS. 


ASK FOR ’96 ART CATALOGUE. 


. Louis: STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
TIDD- RUGG CYCLE CoO., 274, 276, 278 Wiabasb Ave., 


1010 PINE STREET. GHICAGO. 
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wo. M. BRYANT, EDITOR. 
J. G. REYNOL DS, ASSOCIATE EpITOR AND 
BUSINE ss MANAGER. 














Terms, per year, in advance. a i. 
Single Copy. : spb ssebabonneserenneoes - 10 
ANNOU NG 5m NT. 


fhe American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
“Entered at the st-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send yo by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or A ay Letters. 





Address RIN & SM 
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Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ABRAHAII LINCOLN. 


In every great epoch of history 
a great man stands out as the im- 
personation of the principle which 
constitutes the life-breath of the 
epoch. From the first the great 
principle of Imperialism was the 
real impelling force in the Roman 
Republic. The more this princi- 
ple emerged into concrete modes 
of organizing power the more 
hopelessly inadequate the existing 
outer form could not but prove to 
be. And as old forms crumbled 
into dust the new living spirit was 
made flesh and dwelt among men 
in the person of him who was 
cursed as the destroyer of the Re- 
public or hailed as its savior, ac- 
cording as men saw only the out- 
ward tottering form or the inward 
Vitalizing spirit. 

Through succeeding centuries 
the still deeper principle of Per- 
sonality unfolded _ irresistibly 
amid the fierce conflicts of savage 
Individualism and under the pro- 
tection of haughty, self-confident 


Imperialism. With the gathering 
force of the new principle the 
forms alike of mere individual 


self-assertion and of mere outward 
kingly authority, were felt to fail 
hopelessly of meeting the new de- 
mands. And so again the World- 


Soul was born anew as a living 
Son of Man who was reviled as 
the destroyer of divinely consti- 
tuted institutions or hailed as the 
prophet of a higher dispensation, 
according as men saw only the 
forms consecrated by tradition, or 
discerned the living energy of the 
World-Soul as now again revealing 
in special ways its boundless pow- 
er of self-renewing youth. 

Yet the truth of inward Person- 
ality demands the actual form of 
outward personal Liberty. 

The Roman Ideal of obedience 
to Law and the Christian Ideal of 
divine aspiration blend in the 
American Ideal of equality of 
Rights for all mankind. Into this 
noble form the World-Soul was to 
unfold itself in the New World. 
And yet once more the petty pas- 
sions of men were to bring on the 
great Passion through which the 
Spirit of Truth must repeatedly 
pass in the course of its full self- 
realization. 

Struggling to free itself from 
the contradiction in which it was 
again involved the World-Soul 
was born anew in the person of 
one who thus possessed the cour- 
age to proclaim that the ideal 
equality of Rights for all should 
be actual here and now—one, 


therefore, who was predestined to 
be hated as a despot by those who 
saw nothing else than vanishing 
vested interests; predestined also 
to be loved and honored as imper- 
sonating 


all that is noble and 
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worthy in the great divine purpose 
of the Nation now redeemed. 

Some such gleam of World-his- 
tory must be caught by whoever 
reads attentively the poem on 
Abraham Lincoln, by Lyman 
Whitney Allen. (Published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Dr. Allen sees the “Heart of 
Freedom” in “the fragrant mea- 
dows of Runnymede” and feels its 
pulsations in Concord and Lexing- 
ton. He also sees two “Ships of 
Fate”—the Mayflower the 
Slave-ship. 


and 


Fateful ships indeed! The one 
brings a vision of the Republic of 
God. The other stirs a dream of 
imperial might, in which there is 
absolute repudiation of the prin- 
ciple of equal Rights for all. The 
contradiction is vital and threat- 
ens to prove fatal. Yet the World- 
Soul cannot be finally defeated in 
its purpose. In the “Star of Sang- 
amon” there gleamed sure proph- 
ecy of “the People’s King,” and 
Sumpter but proved the bugle- 
blast that awoke the Soul of the 
Nation to the eternal duty cram- 
ming the passing hour. 

The shout of response, the 
struggle, the night of suspense, 
the chastened mind divining the 
“Voice of Destiny” and gathering 


strength sufficient for “The Stroke . 


of Justice” so 


“That millioned manacles§ asunder 
broke, 

And myriad properties 

Became in one immortal moment,— 
men” 

—such is the swift course of 

events culminating in the new 


Dawn of Freedom. 

“The shadows slowly lifted, 
Land 

Grew glad, e’en though the 
heroes veined 

Her fair and sacred face; 

For Right at last had 


and the 


blood of 


risen to 


com- 
mand, 
And Justice had in her Republic gain- 
ed 


Her high and holy place.’ 


The great work was done. Can- 
celation of the withering inner 
contradiction could not but end 
the desolating outward disunion. 
And both apotheosis and martyr- 
dom were his by right who stood 
forth as the hour’s impersonation 
of the eternal Soul of Truth. 
Participating in that apotheosis 
and witnessing that martyrdom 
the re-united nation gives its sol- 
emn Pledge of History. The 
rhythm of the tread of “Our Sol- 
diers” is still manifest—but only 
in the steady strokes of industry, 
all keeping time to the unbroken 
musie of the Union. 
“All quickened by Duty’s ensanguined 
libation, 
A Nation’s new flower 


has bloomed 


from the clay; 
The sweet asphodel of a fresh 
eration, 


conse- 


Sprung out of the graves of the Blue 
and the Gray.” 


And so with a last prophetic 
glance at America as “the Land of 
Promise” the poem ends. 

Of the general scope and char- 
acter of the thought of the poem 
this brief interpretation may serve 
to give some hint. We believe the 
reader will agree with us that in 
Dr. Allen’s work we have a wor- 
thy presentation of a noble theme 
nobly conceived, 


—_————____~6. 


Last night I was startled by a 
meteor’s sudden glow, and also 


awed by the incessant gleam- 
ing of the myriad suns strewn 
through limitless space. This 


morning I am charmed by the ir- 
ridescent greens and purples danc- 
ing within the dome of a com- 
pound spider’s web through which 
the morning ‘breeze and the morn- 
ing sunbeams are playing. So the 
turning of the world brings inces- 
santly to view the splendors and 
the beauties unfolded through the 
ceaseless process of the live, divine 
Creator. 


——— — — 


NEW REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
COFMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


The first volume of this Report 
for the year 1893-4 covers 1,061 
pages, the paging of the second 
volume, as indicated in the table 
of contents, extending to 
1,200 pages additional. Dr. Har. 
ris’s pithy introduction gives a 
birds-eye view of the whole Re. 
port, which is divided into three 
parts. 

The first four chapters of Part 
I. (164 pp.) are devoted to tables 
of statistical information as to the 
public and 
America. 


some 


private schools of 
Chapter V. (pp. 165- 
186) reviews the educational sit- 
uation in Great Britain and Ire. 
land. Chapter VI (pp. 187-202) is 
devoted to Education in France, 
Another chapter is given to edueca- 
tion in Central Europe, another to 
Public Instruction in Italy, and 
still another to Education in Rus- 
sia. 

Chapter X (pp. 425-468) gathers 
together a number of valuable pa- 
pers discussing the various aspects 
of Psychology and representative 
of the Psychological Revival. 

Chapters XI, XII and XIII re. 
produce in full the celebrated Re 
port of the Committee of Fifteen, 
while in Chapter XIV, as supple 
mentary to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, are given Ver- 
batim Reports of Recitations in 
Arithmetic and Language in the 
schools of Kansas City, Mo., these 
reports being furnished, of course, 
by Superintendent Greenwood. 

We are glad to see reproduced 
in Chapter XV (pp. 617-638) an ex 
tremely valuable 
Educational 


discussion of 
Values, which first 
appeared inDr. Harris’s Report as 
Superintendent of the St. Louis 
schools for 1872-3. 
sion 


This discus 
and elucidates 
some of the points of Dr. Harris’s 
Report on the Correlation of Stud- 
ies (Committee of Fifteen). 


strengthens 
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Chapter XVI consists of an ex- 
tended paper by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
LL. D., covering 100 closely print- 
ed pages, on the Public Schools 
during the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Period in the United 
States. The same writer also fur- 
nishes the next chapter on Robert 
Charles Winthrop and the Pea- 
body Education Fund for the 
South. 

Part II. of the Report is devoted 
to the following topics: Agricul- 
ture and Mechanical Colleges; 
Geology in the Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the United States; The 
Rise and Progress of Manual 
Training (this chapter being fur- 
nished by Dr. C. M. Woodward, 
Director of the St. Louis Manual 
Training School); University Ex- 
tension; Professional Education, 
and Education of the Colored 
Race. 

The enumeration of the 
subjects discussed in this volume 


Inere 


will serve to indicate the immense 
sweep of interests it includes; and 
the fact that each topic is dis- 
cussed by a known specialist is a 
guarantee of quality and value 
throughout. In such vast store- 
house of facts gathered and corre- 
lated by trained statisticians, and 
accompanied with varied discus- 
sions by thinkers of conspicuous 
ability, no one interested in edu- 
cation, whatever his own special 
field, can fail to find fresh and 
profitable for considera- 
tion. 


matter 





The nastiest— 
thing in the market is a sneer. In 
the market, yet never sold. It is 
always given away. Given with- 
out the asking—thrust upon you, 
as it were. 


cheapest—and 


Yet sneers are not such light 
Strong men 
are often disconcerted, crushed by 
them. Or is it that suffocation sets 
in, as from a sudden overpowering 
stench? 


things as they seem. 





‘sCURRENT TOPICS”? IN EDUCA- 
TION. 


The “leitmotiv’—the prevailing 
theme and “fundamental tone” 
—of latter-day educational re- 
form, is to be found in the 
charmed word: Interest. The 
difference between the “stupid” 
child and the “bright” child is not 
so much quantitative as qualita- 
tive. The so-called dull boy or 
girl is merely a boy or girl who is 
not understood by the teacher. 
The teacher fails to appeal to the 
child in a way to awaken his inter- 
est—fails to put before him such 
things as his native endowment 
best fits him to comprehend. On 
the contrary the teacher ignorant- 
ly assumes one pattern for all 
minds and hence proceeds upon 
the basis of the further false as- 
sumption that one and the same 


‘set of appliances will serve equal- 


ly well the educational needs of 
each and every case. 

We are assured that nothing 
could be more violently in contra- 
diction with the facts than are 
these assumptions and nothing 
more deadly than the practice 
based upon them. The undeniable 
fact, plain to all but the hopeless- 
ly blind, is that individual minds 
differ radically from one another 
in point of native endowment. 
And the necessary corollary from 
this is that not until methods in 
education are radically reformed 
and adjusted to this undeniable 
fact of difference in native endow- 
ment of individual minds can edu- 
cation be any thing else than a 
halting, blundering process. 

In all which there is a thread of 
truth; which thread of truth is: 
that in actual experience indivi- 
dual children are here and there 
found who are so far peculiar in 
their development, physiological 
and mental, that only by extraor- 
dinary media can thinking con- 
sciousness really be reached and 


active interest really aroused on 
their part. Of such children the 
teacher is in duty bound to seek 
out the precise physical and men- 
tal state and to discover the means 
suited to stimulate them to rea- 
sonable mental effort as the one 


indispensable condition of positive 
mental growth. 


All this every thinking teacher 
must recognize as incontrovertibly 
true. But the very simplicity and 
unequivocal nature of this truth 
renders it extremely easy for its 
enthusiastic advocates to turn it 
into a pedagogical heresy infinite- 
ly overbalancing in its evil results 
the pedagogical reform it is in- 
tended to express. 

The gravest danger of all is to 
set up this simple truth in opposi- 
tion to and as replacing the great 
fundamental principle of the es- 
sential unity of type of all minds 
—a principle assumed by all edu- 
cators and in all educationai sys- 
tems since education began. Were 
there actually many types of mind 
there must arise a corresponding 
number of mutually exclusive 
sciences of psychology. And yet 
it is precisely in this age above all 
others that the absolute oneness 
of the science of psychology is em- 
phasized; and this to the extent of 
introducing into this science the 
comparative method, and includ- 
ing the minds of the lower ani- 
mals as being essentially of the 
same type as the human mind, and 
hence as presenting important 
clews to the better understanding 
of the human mind itself. 

Thus in the newest phase of 
that science which underlies all 
educational theory we find strong 
confirmation of the fundamental 
principle of the unity in type of 
mind as such—a principle which 
has been assumed in all education- 
al practice since the world began. 
On which basis we can best reaf- 
firm, what has so often before 
been affirmed in this Journal, that 
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the very highest duty and core of 
all duties of the teacher is to find 
ways and means of securing the 
interest of the pupil in whatever 
pertains to the fundamental and 
symmetrical development of his 
mind—which development can 
only result in ever-inereasing ap- 
proximation of the individual 
mind to the essential, eternal type 
of mind as such. 

It is not the duty of the teacher, 
and the teacher has no right, to 
find out what the actual present 
“interests”’—i. e., in reality the in 
dividual whims—of the child are 
only that the educational process 
may be made to bend to such crude 
child-interest. The teacher ought 
never to descend to the child save 
for the purpose of aiding the child 
to ascend to and above the level of 
the teacher. The province of the 
teacher is to lead the pupil away 
from trivialities to whatever is of 
abiding interest. The business of 
the teacher is Education, not mere 
Instruction—least of all entertain- 
ment. 

And what occupies public atten- 
tion for the passing hour, if not 
trivial, is at best, for the most 
part, of no more than merely tran- 
sient significance. Whence we 
cannot escape the conclusion that 
our eagerness to render the pro- 
cess of education an_ interesting 
process is betraying us into an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous experiment 
when it brings us to introduce in- 
to the school-room those fragments 
from the whirlwind of passing 
events called “Current Topics.” 

A work of art is first of alla ery 
of joy, a shout of triumph an- 
nouncing the discovery of the un- 
iversal and eternal in concrete, 
living, conscious form. It is sec- 
ondly at once a cry of recognition 
and a call for recognition—the su- 
preme form of the rhythm of fel- 
lowship and divine communion of 
mind with mind. 





TOO MUCH BY HALF, 


BY EDWIN N. ANDREWS. 





Too much of what? Worry. Too 
much worry by that young teach- 
er just beginning her first term of 
school! 

She is ambitious and conscien- 
tious. Yes, too much so. L speak 
from experience, 

When I first began teaching, it 
was impossible to sleep nights. If 
there was the least approach of 
the shadow of slumber, the classes 
would arise before me like the 
Ghost of Banquo, nor would they 
down. The school-room, like a 
whirling kaleidoscope, or moving 
panorama, would pass before my 
troubled vision. And if any un- 
fortunate incident had taken place 
during the day, it would reappear 
from some corner of the darkness 
like imps from the pit. 

It was not enough to carry that 
school by day, my poor spirit must 
bear it all night. It is a literal 
fact, that for as much as_ three 
weeks I did not get a half hour’s 
sleep at a time. 

It was a continued nightmare, 
fearful to recall. 

Hence the writer has great sym- 
pathy for those who are in a sim- 
ilar and morbidly nervous state. 

It is a diseased, or at least an 
abnormal state such as unfits one 
for the position. 

And yet, we can conceive of the 
young teacher giving up to feeling 
and dropping the school. In many 
cases this would be a very unfor- 
tunate step. It would lessen one’s 
confidence in himself, and that of 
others. 

The first week is the tug of war. 
Hold on, dear fellow worker, just 


a little longer. You have yourself 
as well as the school to conquer, 
There comes to mind one who 
is at this moment passing through 
the ordeal. She has been to the 
Normal, has come 300 miles, a 
young lady, earnest, accomplished, 
Christian. 

This is her first attempt at 
teaching a real bona fide school, i, 
e., a school of flesh and bones. 

She is thrown into a room with 
60 pupils, right after the long sum. 
mer vacation. 

There is a wildness in the flock 
that seems untamable, then there’s 
a wideness in the love and fidelity 
of the teacher. 

The “things” do not go or do as 
she had fondly dreamed; far from 
it. 

After four days’ trial she says 
to herself, I am not fit for a teach- 
er. I will give it up. 

The experience is almost crush- 
ing. Will she have the grit as 
well as grace, to hold on and hold 
out? 

She is homesick. No wonder. 
That is a battle to be fought out. 
Is it in vain we tell her that there 
ig human kindness here as well as 
at home? 

Will advice and theory avail, or 
the medicine of sympathy offered 
by dear friends, in such a case? 
But it 
is certain that hundreds have bad 
a similar experience. 


The result is uncertain. 


It is the very Gethsemane of a 
teacher when experienced. but 
do not all souls have their Gethse- 
manes? And it may be for the 
strength and refinement of the 
great and noble soul, the very test 
needed for the best preparation 
for the best work. 


“He teaches best 
Who feels the hearts of all men in 
his breast, 
And knows their strength or weak- 
ness through his own.” 
Peshtigo, Wis. 
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SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





BY J. H. THIRY, LONG ISLAND 


CITY, N. Y. 





As we look back over the ten 
years of the practical working of 
the school savings bank system in 
some of the schools of our coun- 
try, we see plainly that much prog- 
ress has been made throughout 
the field embraced in the circle 
where it was introduced. It seems 
a wonder that the ranks of those 
early apostles of the system who 
are numbered among those whose 
the 
teaching is as earnest as any has 
not been more enlarged and that 
the importance of a subject of 
which the virtues and power must 


devotion to profession of 


be more and more recognized in 
time has failed to awaken such jn- 
terest as might have been expect- 
ed. It would seem that our lead- 
ers in educational. lines are hold- 
ing themselves in reserve for the 
time when there will be nothing 
left to improve in school methods; 
when the whole educational field 
will have been exhausted and no 
other harvest is to be gathered. 
Then, perhaps, they may take up 
the idea of the savings 
bank system and properly promote 
its usefulness. The result of the 
experiment which has already 
been made cannot be set forth as 
yet with any desirable amount of 
precision. 


school 


The figures which we 
give in the general table are facts, 
Which, perhaps later on, in connee- 
tion with other facts, may be made 
to indicate a gratifying develop- 
ment. 

The true citizen of the future 
does not want to live on charity 
hor gratuities, but desires oppor- 
tunity to fight fairly and worthily 
the battle of life—To enlarge the 
opportunity of the masses without 
doing injustice to any is worthy of 
the thought of the noblest and best 
minds, and this the school savings 


bank system endeavors in a meas- 
ure to accomplish. Whatever 
good comes to the children from 
its practical lessons of thrift and 
economy, a greater good will come 
to that larger community which 
represents the State and its poten- 
tialities and it may yield the world 
a better service than the friends 
of the schools at this moment pos- 
sibly realize. The magnanimous 
noble women who co- 
operate in this good work are help- 
ing to usher in better conditions 
for the human family and are con- 
tributing largely to the solution of 
great social questions which the 


men and 


generations past have left unsolv- 
ed, and which have brought to the 
brink of despondency a very large 
women who 
into our too 


numerous institutions of charities 
and corrections. 


number of men and 
now drift hopelessly 


The experiment of the school 
savings bank inaugurated in our 
country eleven years ago has been 
watched with deep solicitude by 
patriots and philanthropists 
throughout the United States who 
are acquainted with the system 
and recognize in its operation a 
potential agency of social reform. 
It may be added that the fullest 
measure of success can only come 
through the united efforts of those 
in whose hands lies the education 
of the: citizens of the future. If 
these do their duty in the matter, 
later on they and their pupils will 
rejoice in the day of prosperity and 
be able to face with patience and 
fortitude the manifold trials of 
adversity which come sooner or 
later into the lot of every man. 
The aim of school savings banks 
is not so much to secure the bless- 
ing of possessing large amounts of 
money as for the solution of some 
of those economic questions which 
operate in the interest of indivi- 
dual independence, 
humanity. Let me say, in passing, 
that wealth in the hands of wor- 


liberty and- 
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thy men becomes a blessing for 
all. This is abundantly proven by 
what is exemplified by a great 
many American philanthropists 
who willed part of their fortunes 
for educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. Our country is en- 
dowed with practically unlimited 
resources, and we ought to rejoice 
to see wealth in the hands of those 
who obtain it honestly and use it 
worthily. 

Through the medium of our sys- 
tem of education every commun- 
ity tries to build the character of 
coming citizens and equip them 
with the requisite weapons to com- 
bat the evil influences that seem 
to be increasing in all the pores of 
the social body. It is averred that 
reforms often possess value aside 
from the precise ends which pro- 
voked their creation. This truth 
is justified by the influence of the 
school savings bank system. The 
idea was received at first by many 
with acclamation and with suspi- 
cion by some others. These last 
advanced the theory that the prac- 
tical lessons of thrift and economy 
to children will make them miser- 
ly, avaricious. In answer to this, 
we had to tell them that we teach 
geometry and algebra not to make 
precise mathematicians, but to de- 
velop the reasoning powers. Gym- 
nastics are popular, not for the 
sake of their acrobatic merit, but 
on account of their hygienic effect. 
Military drill does not look to 
making soldiers of the scholars 
where it is practiced, but to bring 
children to a condition of constant 
mental and physical alertness and 
of obedience to superiors. The art 
of reading is intended rather to de- 
velop mental activity than to give 
knowledge. We consider that 
there is merit in the school sav- 
ings bank system apart from its 
intended end and the contingent 
influence is a purely reformatory 
one. It seeks to place the child of 
poor parents on the same social 








a 





level with those of rich parents. It 
seeks also to habituate the child 
to the practice of the social law 
of self-government and to awaken 
in him the sentiment of charity 
toward his fellows. When one wil 
nesses the collection of the savings 
of the children on Monday morn 
ing he is bound to note that the 
soul, the spirit which animates the 
little depositors is in the system 
rather than in the The 
mental and moral result incident 


money. 


to the system counts for more 
than the material consequences to 
the children. 


Looking back, in conclusion, 
over the past years and comparing 
my earliest utterances with those 
of recent date, T declare, without 
vanity, first, that I have acted con 
sistently with my conviction of its 
value in inaugurating the move 
ment, and that I stand 
where I stood at the beginning, 
firmly persuaded of its power for 
good; and, second, that I was un- 
consciously prophetic in my judg 
ment of the utility of the system. 
During eleven years of missionary 
work among educators and the 
public, preaching and advocating 
the cause of school savings banks, 
although I have sacrificed many 
personal enjoyments and rest so 
necessary to those who have, as 
myself, reached the age of three 
score and fourteen, I have met oc 


to-day 


casionally with great personal sat- 
isfactions, and if I have added my 
mite to upholding the character of 
rising generations of Americans | 
cousider myself sufficiently repaid. 

All honor to those school ofti- 
cials, editors, clergymen of all 
creeds and numerous philanthro- 
pists and reformers who have so 
wisely, patriotically and worthily 
co-operated in the good work, not 
for self-satisfaction solely, but for 
the good of the children and, bet- 
ter still, for the community in gen- 
eral. I will gladly, as during the 
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past ten years, answer any ques- 
tion relative ‘o the school savings 
bank system. 

I close this contribution by ad- 
dressing a few words to the boys 
and girls for whose sake all these 
are toiling and praying, for whose 
lives we anxiously anticipate the 
best fruits of the system. To them 
1 would say: Work, be strong, be 
proud, be independent, be sober. 
Despise small vexations attributa- 
ble to your age. Prove yourself 
worthy of confidence, respect and 
honor. Learn to give without hesi 
tation; to lose without regret; to 
acquire without cowardice and to 
keep the hope of another life. It 
is there that your highest, great- 
est, truest reward awaits you. 

With my best wishes for the 
welfare of all those who have con- 
tributed to the promotion of the 
school savings bank system, I re- 
main to the end 
and friend, 


their colaborer 
painting: 

The pleasure of the pessimist is 
to assure you there is no pleasure. 
The liar tells you there is no truth 

and expects you to believe him. 
The hypocrite bewails the “univer- 
sal lack of sincerity’—and is ot- 
fended if you ask for evidence of 
his good faith. “Life is not worth 
living,” wails the sentimentalist— 
and forgets to Gommit suicide! 

Siteninkienninn 

four Vancouver, B. C., Chris- 
lian Endeavor societies furnish the 
rent, fuel and light, and a major- 
ity of the workers for a Chinese 
inission. Besides this they con- 
duct most of the services, — 

inanicestile = 

The man likeliest to become 
hopelessly soured is the one who 
insists most upon the following 
his own “sweet will.” 





Ah! believe me, the utmost tragedy 
of life is, not in suffering the cross, 
but escaping it. To die upon a cross 
for an ideal is divine: to forget the 
ideal and live is infamy indeed.—Rev. 
W. J. Dawson. 


——____—_—_ ¢@@o————_ - 


SEE PAGE 42. 
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EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP, 





BY MRS. A. J. PEAVEY, 
State Superintendent of Colorado, 





Whatever the philosophy of peda. 
gogy as to the method of study in the 
schools, the State has a right to insist 
that in the schools which are under 
its care the curriculum shall be direct: 
ed chiefly to the making of good citi- 
zens—men and women who shall be 
intelligently loyal to its ‘highest inter. 
est. The child beginning 
should be taught, not only the rudi- 


from the 


ments of learning, but the rudiments 
The 
amply qualified by its methods to cre 


of patriotism. kindergarten {s 
ate such a love for one’s country. It 
is an important thing for the child to 
realize that all this country in_ its 
physical aspects is, in a certain sense, 
his own possession. The mountains 
will seem to have a nobler grandeur, 
the rivers and lakes will appear more 
glorious, and the plains and prairies 
more extensive, and the valleys more 
lovely, if the child is taught to feel 
from the beginning of his study of 
geography that all these are a part of 
his own native land. Much, too, of the 
task-like nature of his study will be 
avoided if he is thus introduced to the 
physical 


features of ‘his country. 


Along with the study of geography 
should go the study of the history of 
our country. It is the story of the 
past that gives us lessons for the pres- 
ent, 

By the time a pupil is ready for the 
high sehool he should know with ex- 
judicial and 
executive functions in his own State, 


actness the legislative, 


when and how elections are conducted 
and what offices are under appoint- 
ment, and what the tenure of office is. 
If such a pupil city, he 
should know what relation the muni- 
cipality bears to the State, and if he 


lives in a 


lives in a town he should know what 
its general relations are to the State. 
By the time a pupil leaves the high 
school he should have a general ac- 
quaintance with the national govern- 
ment. He should know the principal 
features of the constitution and the 
laws relating to the three great func- 
tions of government, and have a fair 
acquaintance with our 
tions. I know that 


rela- 
these 


foreign 
most of 
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things are taught in our public schools, 
put I fear they are regarded as schol- 
astic studies and the pupil is not suffi- 
ciently impressed with the fact of their 
practical utility and their necessity as 
a means of promoting and preserving 
an intelligent citizenship. ‘This point 
needs to be especially emphasized if 
we would produce good citizens in our 
schools and not mere politicians. If 
the truth were known I am sure that 
we should find that the larger part of 
the present corruption in_ politics 
springs from the advantage which de- 
signing men take of the ignorance of 
the people in regard to what ought to 
be well known facts and principles of 
government. In many of our States, 
and very many of our municipalities, 
the whole governinent is in the hands 
of one man, who is known, not indeed 
by the name of “king,” but by the 
more vulgar name of “boss.” 

There is not a more arbitrary and 
despotic sovereign in the world than 
the man who holds our political con- 
ventions in the hollow of his hand. 
Now, why are the people of this coun- 
try under such authority? If we get 
at the bottom facts we shall find it, as 
I have said, in the voluntary ignor- 
ance of the people concerning their 
rights, and still more concerning their 
duties, as citizens. 

No school fulfills the purpose of its 
education unless it produces a co-ordi- 
nate development of feeling, intellect 
and will. It is not enough that a man 
should know what is right; he must, 
in addition to that knowledge, have an 
inner sense of that rightness which 
will make it attractive and lovable, 
and he must also have a will and de- 
termination to put it into active exer- 
cise in spite of any obstacles that may 
I reckon this de- 
velopment of feeling and will as the 
result of moral and spiritual discipline 
and I hold that the State has a right 
to expect this kind of discipline from 
the public schools be¢ause its own in- 


tegrity and perpetuity depend upon: 


the character of its citizens. In the 
first place the school inculcates obedi- 
ence to rightful authority. The pupil 
in the beginning comes under masters 
who must be implicitly obeyed. The 
tule may be and ought to be gentle, 
benign and loving, but it must be inex- 


orable. No insubordination can be al- 
lowed—the law must in every instance 
be enforced. This is, perhaps, the 
highest function of the school. If 
nothing else were learned in the whole 
curriculum it would not be waste of 
time for any pupil if he only acquired 
the notion that authority was not a 
thing to be set individual 
will. This is education for the highest 
and best citizenship, and any pupil 
who learns what it is to submit to au- 
thority without cringing before it or 
fearing it, will be able to enter upon 


aside by 


ny 


the duties of citizenship with a pre- 
paration which will carry him on to 
the best possible attainments of a cit- 
izen. The State will have in such a 
man the best supporter of her inter- 
the 
and 


ests, the largest benefactor in 
things which will give stability 
strength. Next to the inculcation of 
this idea of obedience to rightful au- 
thority the inculeation of 
those ideas which lead to a just esti- 
mate and full appreciation of the bene- 
fits of freedom. The public school is, 
of all places in the world, the best 
promoter of democratic principles. 
Merit alone takes precedence in a well 
governed school. ‘The function of the 
school is to teach that the truth alone 
makes men free. If it do not teach 
this, then it has no call to exist. 

I only wish to add in closing that if 
the State would have goood citizens 
it must insist upon a thorough educa- 
tion for citizenship, and it must not 
be niggardly in providing the means 
for this. The last expense to be cut 
down is not the salary of its high of- 
ficials and the emoluments of its pub- 
lie contractors, but the wages of its 
public school teachers. Here, if any- 
where, the State is justified in large 
and munificent expenditure, only it 
should demand the best service at the 
hands of its employes. We have pret- 
ty nearly eliminated religion from our 
public school, but we far from 
having eliminated politics, which is 
ten thousand times worse for its best 
interests. So long as we suffer poli- 
ties to invade our schools, through the 
election of school directors and other 
officials on the ground of their politi- 
eal pulls, we shall never have that 
high and faithful service which is es- 
sential to success.—Colorado School 
Journal. 
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EUGENE FIELD MONUSIENT. 
“Field Day” for the Public Schools. 
To the Teachers of Missouri: There 

is € movement in Missouri on the part 
of the friends and admirers of the late 
Eugene Field, the children’s poet, to 
erect on the campus of our State Uni- 
versity a monument to his memory. 

A Monument Association has been 
formed with W. O. L. Jewitt, of Shel- 
bina, as President, and J. West Good- 
win, of Sedalia, as Secretary. 

To extend and foster the generous 
sentiment which finds expression in 
this movement, I request that Wednes- 
day, November 4, 1896, be recognized 
as “Field Day” in the schools of the 
State by appropriate commemorative 
exercises, and that you give opportuni- 
ty for voluntary contributions to as- 
sist in erecting a suitable marble shaft 
in honor of the dead Missourian. 

All moneys so collected may be sent 
to 'the Secretary, J. West Goodwin, Se- 
dalia, and acknowledgment through 
the press will be made as to the 
amounts contributed by each district, 
town, city, or school. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN R. KIRK, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 
Jefferson City, Mo., Sept. 17, 1896. 


Under the direction of Prof. Halsey 
C. Ives the St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts is steadily expanding its field and 
perfecting its means of usefulness. Its 
calendar for 1896-1897 presents a full 
and varied course for both day and 
Besides the work of 
skilled instructors the school presents 





evening classes. 


‘the attraction of a rare collection of 
easts of the most important works of 
sculpture in all epochs as well as paint- 
ings and gravings of great value. 
Those seeking an art education should 


correspond with Prof. Ives. 





The Sedalia School Board have late- 
ly equipped ‘their High School laboro- 
tories for Physics, Chemistry, and Bi- 
ology after the latest pattern and at an 
expense of $i,500.00. They have aiso 
employed as teacher of Biology, Mr. J. 
M. Roberts who has recently taken a 
year’s special,work in the University 


of Chicago. 
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+ « Gurrent Events « « 


SITUATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 





Sedition, treason, arson, murder, 
plunder, pestilence and horrid discord 
reign triumphant at Constantinople. It 
is feared that another butchery is 
about to begin. The disorders and dis- 
sensions throughout the empire are too 
farmidable for the disorganized forces 
of the Government to suppress. The 
Turkish treasury is empty and _ the 
soldiers are in revolt against their of- 
ficers, and the officers are resigning be- 
cause they cannot draw their pay. 
Pandemonium has been turned loose. 
In Stamboul the Turkish officers have 
posted placards demanding their pay 
and threatening to help themselves if 
their demands are not heeded. Bank- 
ruptcy makes it impossible for the 
yovernment to comply. Revolution- 
ary fires are ablaze all over the empire 
and the bewildered Czar is helpless to 
extinguish them. Talk of dethroning 
Abdul Hamid is again heard. In Ger- 
many and in England public sentiment 
is ripe for such a drastic measure. Mr. 
Henry Asquith, formerly Secretary of 
State in the Home Department under 
Mr. Gladstone, and also under Lord 
Rosebery, has addressed a letter to the 
London Chronicle in which he urges 
the deposition of the Czar and declares 
that the time has come when Great 
Britain should refuse to hold further 
terms with a Government which has 
become a mere instrument for execut- 
ing the purposes of a will either crimin- 
al or insane. These are brave words 
from a high source. Mr. Gladstone 
has also published a letter severely 
condemning the six powers for the use 
they have made of remonstrances in 
the past year and declares that they 
have been potent for mischief. He 
says that the impunity guaranteed the 
Sultan by the discussions of the pow- 
ers supplied wholesale and deliberate 
murder with the only assistance it 
wanted. The Daily News, the organ 
of the English Liberals, commenting 
editorially upon Mr. Gladstone’s letter, 
says: “The first necessity of Europ- 
ean peace is the deposition of the Sul- 
tan.” Throughout Great Britain the 
people are holding mass meetings de- 
manding the dethronement of the 
brutal and infamous ruler of Turkey. 
With one voice civilized men are clam- 
oring for the cessation of the horrors 
which daily shock the consciences of 
human beings. Shall we not join in 


this loud and angry cry against delay 
and procrastination? It looks some- 
times as if the heart of humanity had 
been hardened and deadened so that it 
can no longer feel a brother’s woes. 


COUNT LOBANOFF’S CAREER. 








The death of Count Lobanoff, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in Russia, was a 
severe blow to Russian aggressiveness, 
but nothing long retards Russia’s am- 
bitious march. Count Lobanoff had 
been in office but about eighteen 
months. When M. de Giers, his pre- 
decessor, died, there was much uneasi- 
ness in Germany over the appointment 
of Count Lobanoff. His well-known 
friendship for France caused Emperor 
William great anxiety, and at first he 
resisted the appointment of Lobanoff. 
But the Czar refused to permit Ger- 
many to dictate Russian policy. After 
his appointment the Russian displayed 
great ability in conducting his great 
office. His first great triumph was in 
the far East. He compelled Japan, by 
the aid of Germany and France, to 
give up the Liao-Tung Province, taken 
from China, and came out of the nego- 
tiations master of the Chinese Empire. 
By skillfully managing the indemnity 
exacted from China by Japan, Russia 
takes control of China’s fiscal policy 
for the next thirty years. The fruits 
of Japan’s victory dropped into Rus- 
sia’s capacious lap. China has granted 
Russia the privilege of extending her 
Trans-siberian railway to Port Arthur 
across Chinese territory. Russia has 
even become practical dictator in Cor- 
ea, and Japan mourns. 


DYNAMITERS CAPTURED. 





A few days ago a great sensation 
was created in Europe by the arrest of 
four dynamiters. Edward Bell was 
captured at Glasgow, J. Wallace and 
John I’. Kearney at Rotterdam, and P. 
J. P. Tynan (known as No. 1) at Bou- 
logne. The London police claim to 
have positive proof that they have nip- 
ped in the bud a widespread plot to 
blow up Balmoral Palace, the Scotch 
home of Queen Victoria, during the ap- 
proaching visit of the Czar of Russia. 
The arrested dynamiters are believed 
to have intimate relations with Rus- 
sian Nihilists and Continental Anar- 
chists. It is claimed that the plan was 
laid in this country, and that it was 
known to the officials of Scotland Yard 
(headquarters of the London police) be- 
fore the dynamiters left this country. 


A semi-official statement issued by the 
British Government says: 

“Gradually and quietly a complete 
network was drawn around the plot. 
ters, and the fact being known’ that 
they were in intimate communication 
with Russian Nihilists in the United 
States enabled the police to pursue, in. 
vestigate and discover what is believed 
to be absolute evidence that one of the 
most recent developments’ of _ the 
scheme aimed at was an outrage on 
the Czar on the oceasion of his visit to 
England. The prime movers were 
Fenians in America, and when the plot 
had been carried as far as_ possible 
there, Tynan and their chief agents 
were dispatched to Europe to consum- 
mate the designs adopted.” 

Much mystery overhangs the whole 
affair. The friends of Tynan and 
Kearney say they are ‘both in this coun- 
try. The London Globe states that it 
has proof that the plot was exposed by 
an Irish prisoner recently released. He 
offered to expose the conspiracy on 
condition that he should regain his 
freedom. Many ridicule the theory of 
the London police, but all admit that 
a gang of desperadoes has been arrest- 
ed. 


DONGOLA CAPTURED. 


The British Nile expedition has 
reached Dongola and that’ stronghold 
has fallen. The Dervishes massed at 
Kerma, on the Nile, fought the British 
advance with great bravery, but their 
fortifications and their guns were un- 
equal to the defense. The British gun- 
boats moved up the river, carrying 
Maxim guns that poured a_ ceaseless 
rain of fire upon the Dervishes. The 
British land forces moved up the river 
on the east side and supported the gun- 
boats by constantly firing upon the en- 
emy moving up on the west side. The 
Dervish fort was mercilessly bombard- 
ed from both the land and water forces 
and the enemy soon began to retreat, 
trying to take their boats with them, 
but were quickly overtaken. The Der- 
vishes retreated to El Hafir, but the 
next day they were attacked with 
heavy loss. 

The gunboats in the meantime had 


‘pushed their way past the forts of El 


Hafir and were rapidly steaming up 
the river on their way to Dongola. The 
gunboats arrived at Dongola and ef- 
fected a landing without difficulty. The 
Dervishes at the last account were 
marching from El Hafir in the diree- 


tion of Dongola, but were keeping at 
a distance from the river because of 
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the fire from the steamers. The fall of 
El Hafir demoralized the Dervishes 
and their retreat through the country 
jis much hampered by the number of 
their wounded. Dongola will be held 
by the gunboats until the land forces 
arrive to co-operate with them. It is 
said that the river force would destroy 
all the food supplies stored in Dongola 
if the enemy should attempt to recap- 
ture the fort. The Dervishes have 
been outgeneraled and it is not thought 
they will make another stand. Dongo- 
la is an important trading post, the 
Capital of Nubia. It has about 7,000 
inhabitants and is the center of the 
slave trade in that region. The expedi- 
tion has so far been remarkably — suc- 


cessful, and it will no doubt push for- 
ward until its work is accomplished. 


England’s hold upon Egypt is greatly 
strengthened by the results of this 
capture. The stronger England’s posi- 
tion in Egypt the easier it will be for 
her to make terms with Russia in re- 
gard to the future control of Constan- 
tinople. 





OUR DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. 





Just now this country is the cynosure 
of all eves. Our great political cam- 
paign is attracting universal attention, 


and is inviting to our shores distin- 
guished visitors from many lands. 


Four famous foreigners are now enjoy- 
ing our hospitality, and we may be 
sure that they are taking notes of what 
we are saying and doing. These four 
visitors are Li Hung Chang, of China, 
virtually the Prime Minister of the Cel- 
estial Empire; M. Ribot, ex-Prime 
Minister of France; Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, British Colonial Secretary, 


and Theodor Barth, editor of Die Na-° 


tion, an influential political paper, in 
Germany. These visitors represent 
more than half the population of the 
globe. They are not here on _ political 
errands, as the United States do not 
have any entangling alliance with Eur- 
opean or Asiatic nations. No doubt Li 
Hung Chang’s visit will have import- 
ant results sooner or later. We have 
but a small share of China’s foreign, 
trade at present, but there is no good 
reason why this should be so. No 


doubt the main object of Prince  Li’s 
visit is to become better acquainted 
with our commercial and _ political 


methods. This wily Oriental is abund- 
antly able to draw wise conclusions 
from the political discussions now so 
rife from one end of the coutnry to the 
other. As to M. Ribot and Mr. Cham- 


berlain, they are not at all strangers to 
American methods and American 
ideas. They both had the good sense 
to marry American wives, and are con- 
sequently more than half American. 
M. Ribot, during his Premiership, rul- 
ed France with great ability and wis- 
dom. Since the death of Gambetta, 
France has not had a more capable po- 
litical leader than M. Ribot. He is a 
genuine Republican, and has done as 
much as any living Frenchman to es- 
tablish republicanism in France. He is 
a diligent student of American institu- 
tions. His influence in his own coun- 
try has been most salutary, and has 
contributed much to the perpetuity and 
greatness of the French Republic. As 
for Mr. Chamberlain, he is almost a 
Yankee. His brilliant career in Eng- 
lish polities is due in a large measure 
to his admiration for things American. 
His services in bringing about munici- 
pal reforms in the leading cities of 
England and Scotland are well known. 
He has succeeded in making Birming- 
ham, his home city, the best governed 
city in the world: He has learned 
much from us and we, in turn, can 
learn much from him. He is without 
doubt the ablest statesman now in pub- 
lic life in Great Britain. His sincere 
friendship for America is one of the 
pledges that this country will never 
again have cause to go to war with the 
mother country. Editor Barth belongs 
to the progressive wing of the German 
Liberals. He is a man of great ability 
and learning, and is here to watch the 
political campaign. His paper, Die 
Nation, is a weekly, but it exerts a tre- 
mendous influence in German thought. 
Herr Barth is a member of the German 
Reichstag, and is a political leader of 
distinguished ability. His little paper 
is his right arm of power. It is almost 
as well known in this country as it is 
in yermany. These visitors among us 
are here as learners, and not as teach- 
ers, but they have lessons to give us if 
we are but wise enough to take them. 


THE DUBLIN CONVENTION. 





Tne Irish from all parts of the world 
have been holding a convention in 
Dublin. Great things were expected 
of the agreements to be had among the 
delegates, but unfortunately for  Ire- 
land the convention seems to have left 
things in about as bad a muddle as 
they were before. The three factions 
among the Irish Nationalists, headed 
by Dillon, Healy and Redmond, still 
exist, though each of the three leaders 








profess to be willing to step down and 
out, and serve under a new leader, if 
one can be found. The diSsensions con- 
tinue as if no convention had been held. 
The hope of Home Rule is no nearer 
realization than if nothing had hap- 
pened. The convention itself was a 
kind of lovefeast, but the spirit of per- 
sonal animosity lay hid under fair 
speeches. 


-— 
> 


_ ART AND INDUSTRY. 








Many people think that art and es- 
thetic culture have no real practical 
value in every-day life, but anything 
that uplifts and gives higher ideals, 
making life brighter, happier and 
more enjoyable, is‘of the greatest real 
practical worth. The following from 
the New York School Journal shows 
how art and industry go hand in hand: 

“St. Louis has long been famous for 
its highly developed public school sys- 
tem, which begins with the kindergar- 
ten and ends in a combination high- 
school and normal school of great ex- 
cellence and thoroughness. Professor 
Woodward’s Manual Training School, 
in connection with the Washington 
University, has served as a pioneer and 
a model; and the history of technical 
and practical instruction in the United 
States will accord a large chapter to 
this St. Louis institution. Professor 
Halsey S. Ives, who directed the Fine 
Arts Department of the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, has for a number of years 
been the director of the Fine Arts Mu- 
seum and Art School of St. Louis— 
which, like the Manual Training 
School, form a part of the Washington 
University. Professor Ives has not 
only promoted esthetic culture in gen- 
eral, but he has rendered great service 
to St. Louis by showing how art may 
profitably serve industry. For exam- 
ple, the making of stoves is one of the 
large manufacturing interests of St. 
Louis, and Professor Ives has been 
suecessful in showing the workmen 
and designers how to increase very 
greatly the beauty and value of their 
product by employing true principles 
of decorative art in their adornment of 
cast-iron stoves.” 





“Books to Burn!” No, never. C. M. 
Barnes, of Chicago, will dispose of any 
and all kinds of books you may have to 
spare, and at good prices, too. Write 


him. 
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QUESTIONS—COLORADO. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. Name the organs of respiration. 
2. State some bad results of rapid 
eating. 

3. Describe the different effects pro 
duced by drinking a glass of milk or a 
glass of aleoholie drink. 

4. Describe nerves; their uses. 

5. What is meant by delirium tre 
mens? 

6. Name the five senses and the 
principal organs of each sense. 

7. What are disease germs? 

8. Describe the largest gland in the 
body. 

9. Name the digestive fluids. 

10. Describe lymph. 


ANSWERS. 

1. Nose, mouth, trachea, bronchials, 
lungs. 

2. (a) Food is not properly mixed 
with the saliva. (b) Too much liquid 
is liable to be drunk and the = gastric 
juice of the stomach diluted and weak- 
ened. (c) Sense of taste is impaired. 
The stomach is required to do more 
than its share of work, and dyspepsia 
often results. 

8. A glass of milk furnishes food for 
the system, while alcoholic drink con- 
sumes and weakens it. 

4. The nerves are composed of nerve 
filters and nerve cells. The former 
are cords of white substance, the lat- 
ter of grayish-red cells, forming nerve 
centers. There are two 
cerebro-spinal, having control of the 
animal functions, and the sympathetic 
system, which directs the digestion, cir- 
culation and respiration. The nerves 
receive sensations and direct the move- 
ments of the body and its various or- 
gans. 

5. <A violent excitement or insanity 
produced by the continued excessive 
use of alcoholic drinks. 


systems—the 


6. Hearing, the ear; sight, the eye; 
smell, the nose; taste, the tongue; 
touch, the hand or the surface of the 
body. 


= 


7. A disease germ is a growth from 


which certain diseases develop. 

8. The liver is situated on the right 
side and upper part of the abdomen. 
It secretes the bile which aids in di- 
gesting the oily and fatty parts of food. 

% Saliva, gastric, bile, pancreatic, in- 
testinal. 

10. Lymph is a clear, colorless, fluid, 
consisting principally of the 
part of the blood, and 


watery 
circulates 
through all the organs not concerned in 
digestion, It is not required by the tis- 
sues, and is returned to the blood by 


the lymphatics. 


HISTORY. 
1. Give an account of two earlier 
Kinglish settlements in the United 
States. 

2. Write a short biography of Roger 
Williams. 

3. Give an account of General Brad- 
dock’s defeat. 

ft. When, where and by whom was 
the declaration of independence — writ- 
ten? 

5. What was the treason of Arnold? 

6. Give the principal events and re- 
sults of the Mexican war. 

7. What were the principal issues 
between the two leading political par- 
ties when Lincoln was elected? 

8. Name ten illustrious men asso- 
ciated with Lincoln during his admin- 
istration. 

9 What has been the effect of the 
abolition of negro slavery? 

10. Write a short history of Utah. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) Settlement at Jamestown, in 
1607, by the London Company, with 
Captain Newport as leader. (b) Settle- 
ment by the Plymouth Company, at 
Plymouth, in 1620. 

2. Roger Williams — Founder § of 
Rhode Island; born in Wales, 1599, 
died 1683; was college trained, a clergy- 
man, and noted in this country for his 
opposition to punishment for religious 
beliefs. 

3. General Braddock commanded the 
first expedition against Fort Duquesne, 
in the French and Indian war. He 
marched his men in solid phalanx, and 
thus they became an easy mark for the 
Indians. They were defeated with 
great loss, and Braddock was fatally 
wounded. 

4. By Thomas Jefferson, in Philadel- 
phia. It was adopted July 4, 1776. 


Py 


5. Benedict Arnold was placed in 


command of the forces at West Point, 
He secretly entered into negotiations 
with the British general to surrender 
his army and the fort to the latter, on 
payment of a large sum of money and 
appointment to an official position jn 
the British army. By appointment he 
met Major Andre, and had completed 
the negotiations, when the latter was 
captured and papers found in his boots 
revealing the entire transaction. 

6. Palo Alta, Resaca de la Palma, 
Buen Vista, Vera Cruz, Mexico. The 
United States gained a vast _ territory 
and paid to Mexico $15,500,000. 

7. State rights and slavery. 

8. William II. Seward, Edwin Stan- 
ton, S. P. Chase, Simon Cameron, 
Hugh McCulloch, Hannibal 
Andrew Johnson, U. S. Grant, 
gomery Blair, W. P. Fessenden. 

9. Education of the negro; 


Hamlin, 
Mont- 


greater 
development of the closer 
union of the North and the South, 


10. Utah was formerly a part of the 


South; a 


Mexican territory of Upper California, 
and was acquired by the United States 
in 1848, by the treaty of Gaudalupe 
Hidalgo. The first American settle- 
ment was made by the Mormons, in 
July, 1847. It was organized as a ter- 
ritory in September, 1850. Brigham 
Young was the first Governor. It be- 
came a State in 1896. 


SCHOOL LAW. 
1. When are school elections held? 
2. Give a good reason for the school 
election being held at that time. 
3. What do you understand by a le 
gal notice? 
4. Who are entitled to vote at an an- 
nual school election for officers? 
5. When does the census year expire 
and begin? 
6. What is meant by a special tax 
levy? 
7. For what may it be used? 
8. What is a joint school district? 
9. Who determines the branches of 
study to be taught in school? 
10. What is a registered warrant? 


ANSWERS. 

1. On the first Monday in May. 

2. It is near the close of the school 
year. 

3. A notice given as the law ex- 
pressly directs, or as has been accepted 
for a long time under rulings of the 
courts. 
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4, Any person 21 years of age, and 
who has resided in the district thirty 
days. 

5. Begins April 30, and expires April 
99, following. 

6. A tax levied for a special pur- 
pose upon the property of a single dis- 
trict. . 

7. For the purpose specified. 

8. A joint district is one that is lo- 
cated in two or more adjoining coun- 
ties. 

9. The board of directors. 

10. A warrant that has been present- 
ed for payment and endorsed “No 
Funds,” and listed on the books of the 
county treasurer for subsequent pay- 
ment. 





GRAMMAR. 

1. Write sentences containing the 
possessive plurals of servant, child, wo- 
man, thief, neighbor. 

2. Write sentences in which “that” 
is used as a relative, as an adjective, 
as a conjunction. 

3. What are declinable words? 

4. Write the words of the feminine 
gender corresponding to executor, 
Jesse, nephew, earl, host. 

5. Parse “If you would be 
you must be active.” 

6. Write a sentence containing “to, 
too, two”’—tell the part of speech of 
each. 

7. Write a sentence containing an 


happy, 


adjective phrase, also an adverbial, 
and indicate each. 

8. Diagram: 
“And our hearts, though stout and 


brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 
9. Write a complex sentence. 
10. Illustrate by sentences the proper 
use of the verbs rise, raise, set, sit. 





ANSWERS. 
1. They raised the servants’ wages. 
Children’s ideas should ‘be respected. 
The women’s screams were heard by 


all. They found the thieves’ hiding 
place. We admired our neighbors’ 
flowers, 


2. The book that lies on the table is 
mine. That book is mine. He told me 
that you were lost. 

8. Nouns and pronouns. 

4. Executrix, Jessie, niece, countess, 
hostess. 

5. If—a conjunction, 
and connects the 


subordinate 
two clauses. You— 


personal pronoun. Declined: Singular, 
you, your or yours, you (plural the 
same). Second, singular, common 


noun, subject of would be. Would be 
—verb, from am or be, was being, 
been; irregular verb, intranstitive, par- 
ticipial, past, second singular, to agree 
with its subject, you. Happy—adjec- 
tive. Compared: Happy, happier, hap- 
piest; qualifying, positive, used as at- 
tribute complement. You—same as 
above, only it is the subject of must 
be. Must be—same as would be, only 
it is present Active—same as 
happy, only it is compared—active, 
more active, most active. 

6. The two (adjective) boys were 
too (adverb) lazy to do their part well. 
7. It takes a man of courage (ad- 
jective) to go into battle (adverbial.) 

8. The diagram. 

9. See first sentence under No. 2. 

10. The balloon rises slowly. He 
raised the body carefully. Set the 
chair on the platform, and ask the lady 
to sit down. 


tense. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1 What do you understand by in- 
structing? 

2. What should follow instructing? 

3.._Do you insist on verbatim recita- 
tions? Why? 

4. How would you proceed to culti- 
vate the imagination of your pupils? 

5. How would you correct nervous- 
ness in a pupil? 

6. What ‘is your idea of the furnish- 
ing and decoration of the school room? 

7. How do you open school in the 
morning? 

8. What care do you take of pupils 
during recess? 

9. What is your opinion of 
exhibitions? 

10. What is you idea of a school li- 
brary? 


school 





ANSWERS. 

1. To instruct is to impart knowl- 
edge or to direct the pupil how to ac- 
quire knowledge. 

2. Study and recitation. 

8. No. It sacrifices the thought in 
an effort to remember only words. 

4. By the use of stories, descriptive 
of places, events, and natural phenom- 
ena, by drawings, working in clay and 
sand, ete. 

5. It would depend somewhat on the 
pupil. Ask him to assist teacher; at 
first call on him to recite only easy les- 


sons. Address him quietly and so as 
not to attract the attention of other pu- 
pils to him. Permit him to change his 
position frequently or to leave the 
room. Lead him to join in the games 
with the other pupils, or if inclined to 
sports, lead him into the less active 
games. 

6. It should be provided with the 
best modern school furniture that the 
district can afford and made attractive 
with appropriate decorations, much of 
which should be furnished and ar- 
ranged by the teacher and pupils. 

7. Answers will vary. By reading 
a selection from the Bible or from 
some of the standard authors, singing, 
and by repeating the Lord’s prayer. 

8. Answers will vary. By talks at 
opportune time, I endeavor to have the 
pupils select such occupations at recess 
as will give them proper exercise, make 
them courteous to one another, avoid 
personal injury. 

9. When properly directed: I favor 
them. 

10. It should contain reference books 
and such general reading matter care- 
fully selected with reference to the 
needs of the pupils and parents as the 
district can afford. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. Write decimally 86 eagles, 3 dol- 
lars, 2 cents and 3 mills. 

2. How many cords in a pile of 
wood 32 feet long, 4 feet wide, 314 feet 
high? 

3. What must one buy 7 per cent 
stock for, to realize an income of 8 per 
cent on his investment? 

4. If the diameter of the earth is 
7,926 miles, what is the cireumference? 

5. The premium for insuring a house 
at four-fifths of its value at 114 per cent 
is $120. What is the the 
house? 


value of 


6. A, B and C formed a partnership 
to operate a dairy. A contributed $500, 


B $700 and C 24 cows. The first year 
they gained $1,728, of which C received 


$768. What were A’s and B’s gain and 
the average value of C’s cows? 
7. Define area, volume, cube, radius. 
8. Write the table of avoirdupois 
weight. 
9. Find the square root of 6,270,016. 
10. What is the time of day if one- 
half of the time past midnight equals 
one-third of the time to noon? 
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ANSWERS. 
1. $863.023. 
2. 3% cords. 
3. $87.50 for $100 of stock. 
4, 24,910 (plus) miles. 
5. $12,000. 
3. A’s gain, $400; B’s, $500; average 
value of C’s cows, $40. 

7. Area is the extent of plane sur- 
face. Volume is the extent of 
bounded by surfaces. 
bounded by six equal square 
which meet at right angles. 


~ 


space 
Cube is a solid 
faces 
Radius is 
the shortest distance from the center of 
a circle to its circumference. 
8. 16 drachms make one ounce, 
16 ounces make one pound, 
25 pounds make one quarter. 
4 quarters (or 100 Ibs.) make 100- 
weight. 
20 hundred weight make a ton. 
9. 2,504. 
10. 4:48 A. M. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Define civil liberty. 

2. What was secured by the first 
amendment to the Constitution? 

3. What has been the influence of 
immigration—benefits and injuries? 

4. What body has the power of im- 
peachment ? 

5. What is the duty of a grand jury? 

6. Name the State executive officers 
of Colorado with their titles. 

7. How are the Territories 
ed? 

8. Name the several courts in Colo- 
rado. 

9. What is the content of Article 
XII. of the Constitution of the United 
States? 

10. What was the occasion that 
prompted this amendment? 


govern- 





ANSWERS. 

1. It is the political freedom which 
every person has the right to enjoy un- 
der any form of government. 

2. Freedom of worship, of speech, 
of the press, and the right of petition. 

3. Benefits—A rapid increase of 
population; furnished laboring classes; 
some wealth. Injuries—Too many are 
uneducated; many are hardened crim- 
inals. 

4. The lower house of Congress. 

5. To inquire if the evidence against 
a person charged with crime is suffi- 
cient to cause him to be brought before 
the court for trial; and to make such 


other inquiries or investigations as di- 


J. Peavey, 


rected to do by the presiding judge. 

6. A. W. McIntire, Governor; J. L. 
Brush, Lieutenant Governor; A, B. Me- 
Gaffey, Secretary of State; H. E. Mul- 
nix, Treasurer; C. C. Parks, Auditor; 
Bb. L. Carr, Attorney General; Mrs. A. 
State 
Publie Instruction. 


Superintendent of 


7. By a Governor, appointed by the 
President of the United States. A 
Legislature elected by the people and a 
Supreme Court, the judge or judges be- 
ing appointed ‘by the President. 

S. Supreme, Court of Appeals, dis- 
trict, county, justice and police. 

9. It provides for the present meth- 
od of electing the President and Vice- 
President. 

10. A tie vote between Jefferson and 
Burr, in the Presidential 
1800. 


election of 


SCIENCE. 

1. What is Natural History? 
2. What is soil? Of what composed? 
3. Name five useful rocks, and tell 
how used, 

ft. What is a glacier? Where found? 

5. What proofs have we of heat in 
the interior of the earth? 

6. How do fishes breathe? 

7. What is an insect? 

8. How many seed cells in an ap- 
ple? 

9. Name three carnivorous animals. 
Define carnivorous. 

10. What animals besides bird lay 
eggs? What are they called? 





ANSWERS. 
1, Natural History is a description 
of animal, mineral and vegetable life, 
with the classification of each. 


2. Soil is the upper stratum of the 
earth’s crust, which contains the food 
for plant life. It is composed of miner- 
al, gases, and decomposed animal and 
vegetable matter. 

3. Sandstone and granite for build- 
ing, limestone produces lime, marble 
for statuary, onyx for decorations. 

4. An immense moving body of ice 
and snow, found in the polar regions. 

5. Volcanoes, geysers, earthquakes. 

6. Through the gills. 

7. A jointed animal 
three parts—head, 


divided into 
thorax and abdo- 
men; has six legs and not more than 
four wings. It breathes through small 
tubes in the body. 

8. Five. 


9. Lion, tiger, dog. Flesh-eating, 


10. Frogs, fish, turtles. Oviparous, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Describe a voleano and name two 
active ones. 
2. Draw a map of Colorado locating 


the principal mountains and water 
courses. 
3. What has made New 


largest city in America? 


York the 


4. Locate and describe Gibraltar, To 
whom does it belong? 

5. Name the States bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

6. Name and locate ten of the larg: 
est cities on the Great Lakes. 

7. Locate and describe Hong Kong, 
By whom is it held? 

8. Name the South American States 
on the Pacific coast. 

9. What territory was last added to 
the United States? State the 
stances, 

10. What led to the war 
China and Japan. 


circum- 


between 


ANSWERS. 
1. A voleano is a 
which melted 
smoke and ashes. 


from 
cinders, 


mountain 
escape lava, 

3. Its location favorable for com- 
merce, 

4. Gibraltar is the southern point of 
Spain and belongs to Great Britain. 

5. Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Florida. 

6. Chicago, in northern part of Illi- 
nois, on Lake 


Mississippi, 


Michigan; Milwaukee, 
eastern part of Wisconsin, on Lake 
Michigan; Duluth, northeastern part of 
Minnesota, on Lake Superior; Detroit, 
eastern part of Michigan, on Lake 
Erie; Toledo, Cleveland and Sandusky, 
northern part of Ohio,;on Lake Erie; 
Evfe, in northern part of Pennsylvania, 
on Lake Erie; Buffalo, western part of 
New York, on Lake Erie; 
north of the western part of New 
York, on Lake Ontario. 

7. Hong Kong is on an island south- 
east of China, and Great 
Britain. 

8. United States of Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, Chili. 

9. Utah. By the usual method the 
final signature of the President being 
affixed in 1896. 

10. A dispute over the government of 
the peninsula of Corea.—Rocky Moun- 
tain Educator. 


Oswego, 
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ABOUT CHILDREN. 


children, 


Long live the May the 
study of their deeds and needs be pro- 
ductive of happiness and usefulness, 
making the world better. 

A little child fresh from the ‘hands 
of God merits our best love and atten- 
tion for its right development into a 
thinking, loving, trusting, law abiding 
mortal. 

Tread softly, you who deal with lit- 
tle ones, for you entertain angels un- 
awares. 

What a responsibility—what a privi- 
lege is the impressionable soul of a 
little child in our keeping. 

One needs the wisdom of Solomon, 
the patience of Job, and the love of 
God to rightly guide a little child. 

Let no one offend one of these little 
ones, for “it were better for him that 
a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and tthat he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” 

A child is not a toy to please, a ser- 
vant to do our bidding, nor a necessary 
evil, but an immortal soul, to be influ- 
enced for good or evil. 

I would rather be a friend of chil- 
dren than to be called great among 
men. 

Children have rights. How often 
they are infringed upon by ‘their el- 
ders! 

A friendly visit to the child’s home 
will give more insight into the child’s 
life than months of school room study. 

It is quite necessary that we shall, 
as educators, never forget that the 
humblest child—nay, the most deprav- 
ed child—has within him the possibil- 
ity of the highest angelic being.—W. 
T. Harris. 

A child is hardened by public re- 
buke. If we would help him to grow 
in sensitiveness to our approval and 


disapproval, let us privately rebuke 
his errors, remembering Rousseau’s 


admonition: 

“You will indeed make a mere ani- 
mal of him by ‘this method if you are 
continually directing him and saying, 
‘Go, come, stay, do this; stop doing 
that! If your head is always to guide 
his arm his own head will be of little 
use to him.’’—Selected. 


I'roebel calls children the “seed corn 
of the future.” But why? What 
(loes the husbandman see in the little 
corn seed, that we should see in chil- 
dren? Simply, the past and the fu- 
ture. In the little kernel of corn is 
stored the result of the old corn fields 
and the possibilities of the new; and 
the farmer to rightly care for his seed 
must understand that from which it 
sprang and that which it may become. 
Few words are necessary to carry this 
analogy into child life. The child 
came from the divine, there is in him 
the possibilities of the divine, and it 
is with this side of child nature that 
we must deal.—Selected. 


Children in their joyous ranks 
As you pace the village street, 
Iill the air with smiles and thanks 
If but once one babe you greet. 
—John Keble. 


The disciples came unto Jesus say- 
ing, “Who is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven?’ And Jesus called a little 
child unto Him and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, “Verily, I say 
unto you, except ye be converted and 
little children, ye cannot 
enter into the heaven. 
Whosoever therefore humble 
himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

We have but laitely awakened to the 
fact that a little child is the greatest 
among us, though nineteen centuries 
ago the Savior of the world declared 
it ‘to be true, 

“He is childhood’s first friend who 
came into the world as a child to win 
the love and lead the lives of child- 
hood.” 

While we study the little ones near- 
est and dearest to us let us not forget 
the neglected orphans and those worse 
than motherless. Cossette and little 
Gavroche in “Les Miserables” are ex- 
amples of fortorn, illtreated little ones. 
Our hearts go out to them in tenderest 
pity, and we ask ourselves if it can be 


become as 
kingdom of 


shali 


true that in this’ fair world 
there are such depths of child- 
ish misery. Alas, it is but too 
true and, while there are those 


who are about the Father's business, 
caring for the friendless and finding 
homes for the homeless, there is yet 
work to be done. 

When will the whole world awaken 
to the fact that upon the children de- 
pends ‘the future of its people? 

“Some children are like human 
scrawl books, blotted all over with the 
sins and mistakes of their ancestors.” 


Because of one dear childish head, 
With golden hair, 
To me all little heads 
A halo wear; 
And for one saintly face I knew, 
All babes are fair. 
—School Education. 


<i <i 
> <a 


SOME SOLUTIONS. 





Things that make teachers unhappy. 

Selected from examination questions, 
solved by request of many teachers. 

(1) Two horses were sold for $216, 
on the first 25 per cent was gained, on 


the second 25 per cent was lost. Now 
if two-thirds of the cost of the first 


horse equal three-fourths of the cost of 
the second, what was the gain? 
Solution: 


2-3. 
42-9, 
4-4—8-9. 


9-9=100 per cent; 8-9=88 8-9 per cent 
—Comparative values of the horse. 

100 per cent x 5-4—125 per cent, the 
selling price of the first. 

88 8-9 per cent x34—66 2-3 per cent, 
the selling price of the second. 

125 per cent + 66 2-3 per cent=191 2- 
3 per cent, the selling price of both. 

191 2-3 per cent=$210. 

1 per cent=$1.0956. 

100 per cent=$109.56 cost price of the 
first. 

88 8-9 per cent=$97.39 cost price of 
second. 

$109.56+$97.39—$206.95. 

$210—$206.95=$3.05 gain. 

2. Three men, A, B and C mow a cir- 
cular meadow containing nine acres. A 
receives $3, B, $4, and C, $5, each for 
his work. Required the width each 
man must mow. 

Solution: 

They receive $12 for mowing 9 acres 
or $1 1-3 per acre. 

$3+$1 1-3=214 acres A mows. 

$4+-$1 1-3=3 acres B mows. 

$5+-$1 1-3=3% acres C mows. 

9 acres=1,440 square rods. 

The square root of 1,440+3.1416—21.- 
41 radius, nearly exact. 

Apply principles of surfaces. 

9::634:: (21.41 squared):? Give ra- 
dius 18.54 nearly. 

21.41—18.54=2.87 
mows. 
9:354::(21.41 squared) give a radius 
13.82, width C mows. 

18.54—13.82—4.72 width of what B 
mows. 

This may be solved by finding the 
radius of the circle after deducting the 
acres each of the first two mow _ sep- 
arately and subtracting as above.—W. 
S. P. in West Virginia School Journal. 


rods width A 
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MY DOGGIE “JIP.” 





(A poem by a nine-year-old boy. To 
be spoken by a very little boy.) 
Four little feet, 
Twenty little toes, 
A dear little mouth, 
Under a cold black nose; 
Two brown eyes, 
That never miss the cats, 
Two silky ears, 
That listen for the rats; 
A glossy little neck, 
Under a collar bright; 
A little yellow tail, 
That is wagging day and night; 
4 row of pearly teeth, 
That never bite nor nip— 
Oh, such a cunning fellow 
Is my doggie Jip! 
—St. Nicholas for October. 


—— 


AUTUMN SONG. 








By Mrs. Victoria Alexandra Stone. 





I see the brave old Autumn 
In kingly glory stand 

While the splendid shiver of her blood 
Goes thrilling through the land. 


. The sunset tips with splendor 


The hill’s remotest ridge; 
While the horse’s feet like thunder 
sound 
Upon the river bridge. 


I watch thee, brave old autumn 
And strange thoughts come to me, 
Of sunny lands and brighter skies 
Afar beyond ‘the sea. 
I see the vineclad hills of France 
Where the rich grapes fall like rain, 
The splendor of Italia’s shire, 
And the sunny hills of Spain. 


God bless thee, brave old autumn! 
Where’er thy feet have trod, 

The path is bright, as though a path 
Swept down from the hills of God. 

Then while the beating of ‘her heart 
Through nature throbs and thrills 

She leaves her steps in red and gold 
Afar upon the hills. 


Spring waves sweet scented banners 
Over the singing plain, 


While summer sighs with burning 
breath 
Above the ripening grain. 
And winter shakes her snowy plumes 
Till their feathers rise and fall, 
But the grand old autumn where she 
stands 
Is the bravest of them all. 
—Woman’s Voice. 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE LAMP. 








The winds came howling down from 
the north, . 
Like a hungry wolf for prey, 
And the bitter sleet went hurling 
forth 


In the sinking face of the day. 


And the snowflakes drifted near and 
far, 

Till the land was whitely fleeced, 
And the light-house lamp, a golden 
star, , 
Flamed over the wave’s white yeast. 


In the room at the foot of the light- 
house 
Lay mother and babe asleep, 
And little maid Gretchen was by them 
there, 
A resolute watch to keep. 


There were only the three on the light- 
house isle, 
For father had trimmed the lamp, 
And set it burning weary while 
In the morning’s dusk and damp. 


“Long before night I’ll be back,” he 
said, 
And his white sail slipped away; 
Away and away to the mainland sped, 
But it came not home that day. 


The mother stirred on her pillow’s 
space, 
And moaned in pain and fear, 
Then looked in her little 
face 


daughter’s 


Through the blur of starting tear. 


“Darling,” she whispered, “it’s pierc- 
ing cold, 
And the tempest is rough and wild; 
And you are no laddie strong and bold, 


My poor little maiden-child. 


“But up aloft there’s the lamp to feed, 
Or its flame will die in the dark, 

And the sailor lose in his utmost need 
The light of our islet’s ark.” 


“T’ll go,” said Gretchen, “a step at a 
time; 
Why. mother, I’m twelve years old, 
And steady, and never afraid to climb, 
And I’ve learned to do as I’m told.” 


———— 


Then Gretchen up to the top of the 
tower, 
Up the icy, smooth-worn stair, 
Went slowly and surely that very hour, 
The sleet in her eyes and hair. 


She fed the lamp, and she trimmed {i 
well, 
And its clear light glowed afar, 
To warn of reefs, and of rocks to tell, 
The mariner’s guiding star. 


And once again when the world awoke 
In the dawn of a bright new day, 
There was joy in the hearts of the fish- 

er folks 
Along the stormy bay. 


When the little boats came sailing in 
All safe and sound to the land, 
To the haven the light had helped them 
win, 
By the aid of a child’s brave hand. 
—Margaret E. Sangster, in Harpers’ 
Bazar. 


-—--—- <4 ——_—_—— 


LITTLE NUT PEOPLE. 





Old Mistress Chestnut once lived ina 
burr 

Padded and lined with the softest of 
fur. 

Jack Frost split it wide with his keen 
silver knife, 

And tumbled her out at the risk of 
her life. : 


Here is Don Almond, a grandee from 
Spain, 

Some raisins from Malaga came in his 
train. 

He has a twin brother a shade or two 
leaner, 

When both come together, we shout, 
“Philopena!” 


Little Miss Peanut from North Caro- 
lina, 

She’s not ’ristocratic, but no nut is 
finer, 

Sometimes she is roasted and burnt to 
‘a cinder, 

In Georgia they call her Miss Goober, 
or Pinder. 


Little Miss Hazlenut in her best bon- 
net 

Is lovely enough to be put in a sonnet; 

And young Mr. Filbert has journeyed 
from Kent, 

To ask her to marry him soon after 
Lent. 


This is old Hickory; look at him well, 
A general was named for him, so I’ve 
heard tell. 
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nie care how you hit } him. He some 
times hits back! 

This stolid old chap is a hard nut to 
erack. 


Old Mr. Butternut, just from Brazil, 

Is rugged and rough as the side of a 
hill; 

But like many a countenance quite as 
ill-favored, 

He covers a kernel deliciously flavor- 
ed. 

Here is a Southerner, graceful and 
slim, 

In flavor no nut is quite equal to him. 

Ha, Monsieur Pecan, you know what 
it Means 

To be served with black coffee in 
French New Orleans. 

Dear little Chinkapin, modest and 
neat, 

Isn’t she cunning and isn’t she sweet? 

Her skin is as smooth as a little boy’s 
chin, 

And the squirrels all chatter of Miss 
Chinkapin. 


And now, my dear children, I’m sure 
I have told 

All the queer rhymes that a nutshell 
ean hold. —Pearl Rivers. 


“PAPA, BE TRUE TO ME.”’ 





Senator Henry J. Coggeshall is a 
poet. He says, however, that he has 
only written one poem. 


“To tell you the truth,” said the Sen-_ 


ator yesterday at the Fifth Avenue 

Hotel, “that poem you have heard 

about was really inspired. One of my 

Senatorial colleagues gave a dinner 

and I was one of the guests.” 

“Were you fined a poem for drinking 
seltzer?’ asked the reporter. 

“No,” replied Senator Coggshall, 
refused to drink anything intoxicat- 
ing and my colleagues began to jibe 
me. I thought of a promise I had 
made to my little daughter. Her last 
words to me when I left home for Al- 
bany being: 

“*Papa, be true to me.’ 

“I gave the poem that title. 
follows: 

“What makes me refuse a_ social 
glass? Well, I'll tell you the rea- 
son why; 

Because a bonnie, blue 
ever standing by, 

And I hear her, boys, above the noise 
of the jest and the merry glee, 

As with baby grace she kisses my face 
and says, 

“Papa, be true to me.” 


It is as 


eyed lass is 
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THOSE EVENING BELLS. 
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1. Those ev’ning bells,those ev’ning bells, How manya tale their mu- sic tells 
2. Those joy-ous hours are passed a - way, And many a heart that then was gay 
am gone,That tune-ful peal will still ring on; 
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Of youth and home,and thatsweet time, When last I heard their soothing chime. 
With-in the tomb now dark-ly dwells, And hears no more those ev’ning bells. 
While other bards shall walk these dells, And sing thy praise,sweet ev’ ning bells. 
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We Ghent .i<s.;. 


From ‘‘Beirly’s School Songs.’’ 


thy praise,... 
We chant thy praise, we chant thy praise, 


By permission of A. Beirly, 


— 


orate Oh, chiming, chim-ing bells. 


Pub., Chicago. 





“‘Then what can I do. to my lass be 
true, better than let it pass by? 

I know you'll think my refusal to 
drink a breach of your courtesy; 

For I hear her repeat in accents sweet, 

and her dear little form I see, 

As with loving embrace she kisses my 

face and says, 
“Papa, be true to me.” 


“ ‘Let me offer a toast to tthe one I 
love most, whose dear little will 
I obey; 





Whose influence sweet is guiding my 
feet over life’s toilsome way; 

May the sun ever shine on this lassie 
of mine, from sorrow may she be 
free; 

For with baby grace she hath kissed 
my face, and says, 

“Papa, be true to me.” 
—Christian Uplook. 
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Teachers, your credit is good at 
Famous. Please remember that when 
you come down town to do your shop- 
ping. Special discount to teachers in 
the public schools. 
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THE STORY OF A RIVER. 





Far up on the side ef a mountain a 
little spring bubbled up through a fis- 
sure in the rock. A small basin had 
been hollowed out in the rock near the 
fissure, as though purposely to receive 
the clear water. You would not have 
supposed that so small a spring could 
have filled the basin so quickly. But 
in a short time it was full. Then the 
water slipped gently over the basin’s 
brim and started down the mountain- 
side. Day after day the spring con- 
tinued to bubble up, ‘the basin to over- 
flow and the stream to run down the 
side of the mountain, until it had cut 
a tiny furrow for a pathway. Here 
and there other streams, as small as 
itself, joined it, each one adding to its 
strength and swiftness. The water in 
this little stream was so clear that the 
flowers growing beside it could see 
their own bright faces mirrored there, 
and the pebbles over which it danced 
and rippled looked like jewels set in 
silver. 

But one day a mighty storm swept 
over the mountain. The wind blew 
wildly and, oh, how it rained! The 
thirsty earth could not drink fast en- 
ough to take in all the water that fell. 
The clear little stream was swollen to 
a muddy torrent. It dashed madly 
along its course, gathering up the soil 
and stones over which it had danced 
so merrily. It carried them along 
with a roar that could be heard far 
above the sound of the wind in the 
tree-tops. 

The storm passed away, but the 
stream still flowed on. Not so angri- 
ly as during the storm, but still with a 
power that it had never known before. 
Instead of a narrow furrow, it now 
flowed through a channel with steep 
and jagged sides. Here and there long 
roots of grass and trees from which 
the soil had been washed by the tor- 
rent swept the sides of the channel. 
On and on the stream flowed, now, and 
then becoming reinforced by other 
streams, until, when it reached the 
plain that lay at the foot of the moun- 
tain, it spread out into a broad, beauti- 
ful river. 

This river was not only beautiful, 


but it was strong. It gathered up the 
rocks that lay in its course and car- 
ried them with it just to show what it 
could do. And it laughed and sang for 
joy as it cut down hillsides and fell 
over rocky ledges. It crept shyly up 
under the ledges until their strength 
was stolen from them and they, too, 
were borne away. 

But at one place it met an obstacle 
that even Its strength could not re- 
move. Work as it would, the great 
rock that lay before it stood firm. 
Then ‘the river spread its waters out 
farther and farther until a clear blue 
lake filled all the valley through which 
it flowed. But the river was not to be 
overcome. It slowly but steadily fil- 
led the basin ‘that held the lake, creep- 
ing up the embankment that hemmed 
it in, until at last it was able to leap 
over it. Then it continued on its way, 
clearer and purer for having stopped in 
its course long enough to form the 
beautiful lake, 

During seasons of heavy rains or 
melting snows, its waters would be- 
come dark and angry. Its channel 
could not hold it. It would spread out 
over the plain in a boundless, seething 
flood. In its fury it would gather up 
the rocks and soil, bearing them far 
from their former resting places. Al 
along the way it would scatter them, 
only to take up fresh burdens as these 
were laid down. 

At other times the placid river flow- 
ed along its course, excepting where 
the roughness of the surface over 
which it flowed caused falls or rapids. 
When these were passed, however, it 
soon became quiet and serene as it 
pursued its Journey to the far distant 
sea. There it rushed boldly into the 
surging waves, and its pure waters 
were lost forever. 

And so the years rolled by, more in 
number than we may know. Still the 
river flows on. Buta change has come 
over it. Away up on the mountain, 
where the little stream once flowed, a 
deep gorge has been cut, in the depths 
of which a strong torrent rolls over a 
rocky bed. Each stream that had 
once joined its waters with this one al- 
so now flows through a deep gorge. 

As great a change has taken place at 
the foot of the mountain. The broad 
plain has been buried deep under a 
rich alluvial soil. This soil has, in 
turn, been carved into a wide valley 
with sloping hills on either side. 
Through this valley the river flows. 


But its course is not the straight for- 
ward, impetuous one it once was. It 


winds about, first creeping close to one 
sloping hillside, then taking its leisure- 
ly way across the valley to caress the 
feet of the opposite hills as it passes 
by. If a rock or mound of earth lies 
in its way, it does not gather it up 
with resistless force, as it once would 
have done. It quickly slips away to 
one side, leaving in passing any stones 
or soil that may have been drifting 
with its current. It does not dance 
and sing on its way as it did in its 
youth. 

With slow but steady 
moves majestically onward toward 
the sea. It does not rush into the salt 
water so joyously as of old. As 
though to keep its freshness to itself as 
long as possible it has carried sand and 
clay from all along its course and with 
them built a delta thait reaches far out 
into the gea. Over this delta the river 
makes its way, but not in the unbrok- 
en flood of former days. It is through 
many channels that it now creeps si- 
lently ‘to its journey’s end. 

The river has done a great work. It 
has divided mountains. It has remoy- 
ed hills. It has built up broad, rich 
plains. It is working still. Up in the 
mountain it keeps its youthful vigor, 
but on the plain it is no longer in a 
hurry. It has learned that through 
all the ages there is time enough for 
a river to do its work, and to do it 
well. 1 

c. C. N. S. ENVELOPE. 
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RAINY DAY RECESSES. 
“An Adjective 
adjective 


Letter” Party.—“An 
letter’ will give much 
amusement to a party of young people. 
The framework is a letter to be writ- 
ten by one of the number describing 
some recent event or familiar occur- 
rence, possibly the entertainment in 
progress. AS Many Dames are _ intro- 
duced as is possible and each is _pre- 
ceded by a blank to be filled with an 
adjective from each member of the cir- 
cle in turn to fill the space. These are, 
of course, ludicrously inappropriate, 
and when the whole is read aloud it 
-alls forth pearls of merriment. 
“Head, Body and Legs.”—Get a slip 
of blank paper about two inches wide 
and four inches long, say. Let the 
first player draw at the top of the slip 
a head, using only the upper third of 
the paper. This head may be that of 
any imaginable or unimaginable crea- 
ture. If it’s something mongrel and 


absurd, it’s all the funnier. The first 
player then folds the paper over so as 
to cover up what he has drawn but 
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jeaving the neck extending just below 
the fold. He then passes the slip on to 
the next player, who, in turn, draws a 
pody on the middle third of the paper, 
joining it to the neck and then folding 
the paper just so as to leave enough of 
the body showing to indicate where the 
legs should join on. A third player 
then adds legs and feet to the being, to 
suit his fancy. It will add to the fun 
to have a fourth player name the por- 
trait. 

Finally the paper is unfolded. To 
say the least, the company will be sur- 
prised at the queer composite. It may 
be that the head and the legs will dis- 
agree over the direction the creature is 
supposed to be fronting. Oftentimes 
one of the members will be so out of 
proportion with the rest as to make the 
whole effect very ludicrous. The best 
way to see the possibilities of the game 
is to try it. You needn’t be an artist 
to make a success of it, since the most 
awkward hand will frequently pro- 
duce the most laughable results. The 
combinations may not always be so 
comical, but out of half a dozen trials 
there are sure to be several roaring 
successes. 

When there is quite a company 4as- 
sembled each may be given a piece of 
paper and a pencil; each draw a head; 
fold the paper; pass to the next; then 
each draw a body; fold; pass; then 
each draw legs; fold; pass, and the 
next name it. In this way all those 
present will be occupied in the sport 
and the larger variety of portraits will 
increase the entertainment. 





LESSONS ON PLANTS. 





By Principal John Goff, Collegiate In- 
stitute, Jackson, Ky. 





1. In what country do people build 
their houses in trees? 

2. What do you know of ‘the Banyan 
tree? 

3. What English prince hid among 
the thick boughs of a tree to escape 
from ‘his enemies? 

4. Name the parts of a plant. Flow- 
er. 

5. Name some evergreens. 
ciduous plants. 

6. Name all the different kinds of 
trees native to this latitude. 

7. Name five countries which pro- 
duce coffee. Rice. 

8. What was done with the first 
eight bales of cotton shipped from this 
country to the old world? 


9. Name some inventors of agricul- 
tural implements. 


Some de- 


10. What is agriculture? Horticul- 


ture? Floriculture? 
11. Name ten different kinds of 
vines. 


12. What is meant by grafting trees? 
Budding trees? Transplanting trees? 

13. Why are all trees round? 

14. Name some trees which 
best on hills and some which 
best in valleys. 

15. What are the only three animals 
that will chew the tobacco plants? 

16. Name four poisonous plants. 

17. What plant is the emblem of 
lowliness? Purity? Jealousy?  In- 
constancy? Victory? 

18. Name-ten hothouse plants. 

19, Name some weeds which are 
great pests to farmers. 

20. What insect is said to make the 
production of red clover seed possible? 

21. What peculiarity about Austral- 
ian ‘trees? 

22. What is “the tree of life?” 

23. What president was called “Old 
Hickory?” “Young Hickory?” 

24. What would be the effect on ani- 
mal life if all vegetation were removed 
from the earth? 

25. What is a vegetable? 
A shrub? A climber? 

26. What name 
Plant? Vine? 

27. What constitutes the blood of a 
plant? 

28. What gives the color to growing 
plants? 

29. What plants grow in the highest 
latitude North? 

30. What was the 
Roses?” 

31. What line of English kings used 
the broomcorn plant as a badge? 

32. In what presidential campaign 
were hickory poles used as political 
emblems? Polk weeds? 

33. What is the “Sacred tree of In- 
dia?’ 

34. What South American plant has 
‘the largest bloom of any known plant? 

35. What plant is sometimes accred- 
ited with the power of locomotion? 

36. Name twenty plants which are 
native to your locality. 


grow 
grow 


A cereal? 
An air plant? 
for a little tree? 


“War of the 


37. Name some plants which bloom 
at night. In the morning. 
38. What is a century plant? 


39. Describe five different kinds of 
leaves. 


40. Name some plants which must 
be ‘watered frequently, and some 
which are capable of withstanding 
drouth to a greater extent. 


41. What country is called “The 


granary of the old world?’ “The gran- 
ary of Europe?’ 

42. What part of Kentucky is called 
the “blue grass?” “Penny rile?” ‘“Pea- 
vine?” “Asparagus bed?’ 

43. What part did green twigs and 
carved wood play in the discovery of 
the new world? 

44. What distinguished person’s life 
was saved by a basket of bulrushes? 

45. Name some herbivorous animals. 

46. In what part of the world do peo- 
ple subsist mostly on fruits? 

47. How did some trees once cause 
the city of Athens to be rebuilt? 

48. What famous temple of Greece 
had a stairway constructed from a sin- 
gle grapevine? 

49. Mention some poems which eulo- 
gize plants of different kinds. 

50. Give ‘the history of Arbor Day.— 
Southern School. 





EUROPEAN RULERS AND THEIR 
SALARIES. 


Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Aus- 


tra and King of Hungaria (Austra- 
Hungaria), salary $3,875,000. Otho, 
Wing of Bavaria, salary $1,412,000. 


Leopold Il., King of Belgium, salary 
$660,000. Christian IX., King of Den- 
mark, salary $227,775; aud the Crown 
Prince, $33,330. William I1., Kmper- 
or of Germany and King of Prussia, 
salary, $3,852,770. George I. King of 
Greece, $260,000. Humbert L, King 
of lialy, salary $2,858,000. Nicholas 
Il., Czar of Russia, has a private es- 
tate of 1,000,000 square miles of culti- 
vated land and forests, besides gold 
and other mines in Siberia. The an- 
nual income has been estimated at 
about $12,000,000. Alphonso XIIL, 
King of Spain, salary, $1,400,000, be- 
sides $600,000 for family. Oscar IL, 
King of Sweden and Norway, salary 
$575,525. 
“<P 

E: E. Miles, the pocket dictionary 
Ian, is making a special offer in this 
number. See his ad and investigate. 
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Teachers in the public schools, va- 
cation days are over, and hard 
work begins once more in earnest. 
Probably lots of things you need. 
Please remember that your credit is 
good at Famous, corner Broadway 
and Morgan. No matter in which one 
of cur many departments you may 
purchase, you are entitled to a special 
discount, and if you wish we will open 
an account with you. See daily papers 
for big bargains at Famous, corner 
Broadway and Morgan. 
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FOR THE LITERATURE CLASS. 





By Clara A. Coates, Collinsville, Ill. 





Are you acqua'nted with these peo- 
ple? 

1) Patient Griselda? 

2) Greatheart? 

3) The “wisest fool in Europe?’ 

4) The most ambitious character in 
“Paradise Lost?” 

5) The man who was always “wait- 
ing for something to turn up?” 

6) The fellow who “put in his best 
licks,” whose mother’s advice was, 
“Git a plenty while you’re a gittin’?” 

7) The Old Man of the Sea? 

8) The person whose favored ex- 
pression was, “Well, I'll be jiggered?” 

9) The governor who was “thicker 
than he was long?” 

10) The “very ’umble” personage? 

11) Hester Prim? 

12) The “man withoet a country?” 

13) King Midas? 

14) The Dumb Ox? 

15) The homeless author of “Home, 
Sweet Home?” 

16) “The American Keats?” 

17) “Jean Ingelow. of America?” 

18) “Light-horse Harry?” 

19) The noted American who said, 
“Go West, young man?” 

20) The Spiritual Leader of the Pil- 
grims? 

21) The “Wizard of Menlo Park?” 

22) The “Plumed Knight?” 

23) Adam Bede? 

24) The man who wore “a new hat, 
an old jerkin, and a pair of breeches 
thrice tumed?’ 

25) The author who wielded pen and 
fishing rod with equal love and skill? 

26) The old, old traveler who wrote, 

in days of yore, 

Of wondrous Orient countries he had 
journeyed o’er, 

And of the Great Khan’s court, that 
seems 

More strange and gorgeous than our 
dreams? 

27) Sir Launfal? 

28) Priscilla? 

29) The Prisoner of Chillon? 

30) The poet who wrote his master- 
piece at the age of eighteen? 

31) The author of tthe famous “Bos- 
ton Hymn?” 

32) The great American 
who was almost blind? 

33) The “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table?” 

34) Romona? 

35) Silas Lapham? 

36) Tom Sawyer? 


historian 


37) The “poet of the hearth and 
home?” 

38) The first New England poetess? 

39) The author of “The Star Span- 
gled Banner?” 

40) He who said that the farmers at 
Concord “fired ‘the shot heard round 
the world?” 

KEY. 

1) “Canterbury Tales”—Chaucer. 

2) “The Pilgrim's Progress’—Bun- 
yan. 

3) James I. of England. 

4) Satan. 

5) Wilkins Micawber in 
Copperfield” —Dickens. 

6) Bud Means in “Hoosier School- 
master,” by Eggleston. 

7) See “Arabian Nights.” 

8) Mr. Hobbs in “Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy,” by F. H. Burnett. 

9) Wonter Van ‘Twiller—Washing- 
ton Irving. 

10) Uriah Heep in “David Copper- 
field” —Dickens, 

11) See “Scarlet 
thorne. 

12) E. E. Hale. 

13) See Hawthorne's 
Book.” 

14) Thomas Aquinas. 

5) John Howard Payne. 

16) J. Rodman Drake. 

17) Alice Cary. 


“David 


Letter” — Haw- 


“Wonder 


18) Henry Lee. 

19) Horace Greeley. 

20) Elder Wm. Brewster. 
21) Edison. 


7” 


22) James G. Blaine. 
23) “Adam Bede’—George Eliot. 
24) See “Taming of the Shrew’ — 
Shakespeare, 

25) Izaak Walton. 

26) Marco Polo. 

27) See “sr Launfal’s Vision’’—J. R. 
Lowell. 

28) See “Miles 


low. 


Standish’—Longfel- 


29) The hero of Byron's 
that name. 

30) W. C. Bryant. 

31) Emerson. 

32) Prescott. 
O. W. Holmes. 
34) “Romona’’—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
35) “Silas Lapham.” 
36) “Tom Sawyer’—Mark Twain. 
37) Longfellow. 
38) Anne Bradstreet. 
39) Francis Scott Keys. 
40) Emerson. 


poem of 
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—Teachers’ Outlook. 


LESSON IN VERTICAL WRITING, 





By E. O. Mills, Rochester, N. Y. 


NO. 10. 


BACKHAND WRITING. 
Nearly everyone when first seeing 
the vertical script, will exclaim, 


“That’s backhand writing!’ But after 
a closer examination it will be found 
that the downward lines are perpendic- 
ular. 

REFLECTIONS. 

There would be many more good 
writers if the student of penmanship 
had a good idea of the time necessary 
to spend in practice before he need 
look for results. It is a singular fact 
that a great many think they should 
learn to write an excellent business 
hand in just a few and of 
course the majority of these people do 
not improve as rapidly as they had 


lessons, 


imagined and consequently abandon 
their practice, saying they are not 
“natural” writers and really think 


there is no hope for them. 

Now, my dear friend, very few of us 
have secured our penmanship without 
hard work, and thoughtful practice, 
and you should not be discouraged. It 
takes time and much study and prac- 
tice to become a fine writer. A_ little 
improvement in this letter, a slight 
change for the better in that letter, and 
if you are securing an easier move- 
ment and learning to sit in a more 
healthful position you are doing well 
and have just cause to fell encouraged. 

Would you expect to cover the whole 
ground in teaching arithmetic, or geo- 
graphy, or history in one or two les- 
sons? You say it takes time to pre- 
sent these subjects to my _ classes. 
Then, why expect such wonderful re- 
sults in penmanship in just a few les- 
sons? Patient practice will win and 
those who work faithfully from _ this 
series of lessons will make substantial 
improvement. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The work in the accompanying plate 

is somewhat varied, and there is suffi- 


cient material mapped out for many 
pages of practice paper. 

Notice the second part of the “U” 
and “Y” is a trifle shorter than the 
first part of the letters. You should 
first practice the movement exercise 


before beginning a new capital. 
Always practice the movement exer- 
cise that has a direct bearing on _ the 
capital or small letter you wish to take 
up next. Find the February “Journ- 
al” and have plate 1 before you. This 
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plate contains a variety of movement 
exercises. Practice on the exercises 10 
and 14 before practicing on the “U” 
and “Y.” Exercise 10 will produce the 
up-and-down motion, besides a slight 
under rolling motion of the arm. Exer- 
cise 14 gives us a good drill in making 
compound curves.* Use a_ vigorous 
motion of the arm and keep the fingers 
quiet. 

On plate 1, begin by practicing on ex- 
ercise 11. Make this in a perpendicu- 
lar position, somewhat like the figure 
“8,” and do not make it parallel to 


base line, as given in the copy. This 
will furnish an excellent movement 
drill, for the capitals “L,” “S,” ‘“T,” 


“F” and “G’” as given in the plate for 
this month, In developing the “D” 
you may first practice on exercises 6 
and 18 on plate 1. 

*A compound curve contains both the 
right and left curves. The right curve 
is found on the right side of the oval 
and the left curve on the left side of 
the oval. The writer is not an ardent 
advocate of the minute analysis of the 
letters by the principles. 

After you have become quite profic- 
ient in making the first capital, you 
may practice the sentence copy given 
in connection with that letter. Watch 
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the height, spacing, down lines, etc., of 
the small letters and do your very best 
work on every line. It is not quantity, 
but quality that we want. 


SENDING SPECIMENS. 


Select several of the best pages from 
your practice paper and send them to 
me as soon as convenient. I would be 
pleased to receive some of your work, 
and also any suggestions as to how we 
may improve our lessons will be thank- 
fully received. Address all such speci- 
mens to BE. C. MILLS, 


Care Williams & Rogers, 
WN. ¥. 


Rochester, 


Dot is five and Jack is ten, 

To know just how long it will be 

Till she’s as old as brother Jack, 

Who now is twice as old as she. 
—St. Nicholas. 





Only one-third more than she. 
When Jack is twenty she be then 
Now Dot’s puzzled—don’t you see?— 
She’s just half as old as he; 

When she’s ten, why, Jack will be 
Just three-fourths as old ag he. 


Crean dee ride wel Law 
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“Sweetness and light.” That is the 
whole sum and substance of successful 
child culture. Children, like flowers, 
thrive best in the air and _ sunshine; 
and as for sweetness—did you ever 
know a really happy-tempered baby 
that was reared in an atmosphere of 
austerity?—The Home Queen. 





“Mr. Insite, give the class your idea 
of optimist and pessimist.” “Yes, sir. 
An optimist isa man who is happy 
when he’s miserable, and a pessimist 
is a man who is miserable when he’s 
happy.”—Chicago Record. 





$100 REWARD. $100 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able tocureinallits stages 
andthatisCatarrh. Mall's Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical 
fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requiresa constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of thesys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting na- 
ture in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred dollars for any case that it 
failsto cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
aa@rSold by all druggists 75c. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING. 





BY W. T. PARKS, DENVER, COLO. 





CYLINDER AND APPLICATIONS. 

First procure a good model. Make 
one of pine, three or four inches in 
diameter and twice as long; also an- 
other whose length is less than its di- 
ameter. Very good ones may be made 
of fruit and meat cans by covering 





smoothly with-white paper. The mod- 
el should be placed in all positions and 
studied carefully and drawn as 
it appears. First hold it ver- 
tically in front, or place it on a table in 
a vertical position, so that the eyes will 
be on a level with the center. It will 
be noticed-that the upper edge curves 
upward, and the lower downward, and 
that the sides are straight. Now lower 
it so that the upper edge is on a level 
with the eyes; in this position the up- 
per edge will appear straight, and the 
lower edge will seem to curve down- 
ward more than before. Now, drop it 
so that the upper end will be several 
inches below the level of the eyes. It 
will be noticed that the lower edge 
curves downward more than in either 
of the former positions, and the top ap- 
pears as an ellipse. Drive a tack in 
one end and suspend by means of a 
string, so that the lower end will be 
above the eyes, and the lower end will 





appear as did the top in the last posi- 
tion. Place in front, on a level with 
tbe eyes, one end being directly  to- 





wards you, and it will appear as a cir- 
Drop below or raise above’ the 
eyes, keeping the end towards you, 
and the end will appear as an ellipse. 
The lower it is dropped, or the higher 
placed, the Ionger and narrower will 
be the ellipse. Now place it in front 
with the side towards you, the center 
being on a level with the eyes. In this 
position it will appear as it did in the 
first position described, only horizontal 
instead of vertical—both ends will ap- 
pear to curve outward. Draw it ex- 
actly as it appears, not as you know it 
is. Be very careful not to draw more 
than is seen. After the model has been 
studied and drawn in various positions, 
draw objects, as ink wells, tin cups, hat 
boxes, walking sticks, waste baskets, 
barrels, telegraph poles, smoke stacks, 
—in fact, any and all things within 


cle. 


reach that are based upon it. 
In studying an object, try to see it as 
A com- 


a whole, and so represent it. 





\ 
Nee” 
%, 


mon mistake with beginners is to rep- 
too much detail. It will heip 
greatly to partly close the eyes and 
look through the lashes, as it were. 
There are no lines in nature; lines in 


resent 


drawing represent edges, boundaries, 
etc. Lines representing the nearer 
edges should be broader than those 


representing the more distant ones. In 


drawing spherical objects, curved 
lines only are used. In representing 


the cylinder both straight and curved 
lines are necessary. It will prove 
very helpful to practice a few min- 
utes each day on making circles, also 
straight lines parallel to each other. 
These should be made rapidly, and 
with a very free movement. In repre- 
senting objects like the tea kettle, lard 
can, pear can, the top should be dra wn 
first, the bottom next, almost parallel 
to the top, though curving down a lit- 
tle more in the center; the 


‘ whole views agree 


sides should be added afterward 
If the object is above the eye, of 
course the bottom should be represent- 
ed first. In fact, the near part of the 
object should always be drawn _ first, 
Turn the paper upside down and these 
drawings will represent the same _ ob- 
jects as though they were above the 
eyes. 

The group here shown represents 
several cylinders as if looking directly 
at the ends; seven is supposed to be 
hollow, directly in front of the eye, so 
that only the end can be seen. In the 
other, both ends and one side can _ be 
seen. Arrange your model in the sey- 
eral positions shown here, and _ study 
earefully, and don’t be content with 
simply studying, but draw, and draw 
often. Very little good will be derived 
from study alone. Don’t say you can’t 
for you can. 


be 





TEACH TO STUDY. 

The pupil in the recitation is to be 
taught how to study the book properly. 
He is to be shown what his fellow pu- 
pils have got out of the words of the 
lesson. Each fellow pupil is an imma- 
ture individual like himself. But par- 
tial views differ one from another, and 
only agree by luck and chance, only 
with each other. 
The ideas of his fellow pupils are dif- 
ferent from his own—not contradicting 
his own, but supplementing them. The 
good teacher takes pains to develop, 
one after another, these partial views, 
and complete them into whole views. 
All come to an agreement when the 
whole is before them. Disagreements 
exist as long as the views are partial. 
The pupil must paraphrase any words 
and sentences that he quotes from the 
book lest he shall hide his ignorance 
behind the mere words. Again, if he 
gives the thought entirely in his own 
words, there will be occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the merits and demerits of 
the mode of expression used in the 
book; and this is the best possible form 
of the so-called “language lessons.” 
One increases rapidly in the command 
of language when he is required to 
paraphrase, and to discover the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the modes 
of expression employed by himself and 
others.—Wm. T. Harris. 

——— -——_ map 0 2 ¢ 

Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan, offers a special discount to teach- 
ers in the public schools. Would be 
glad to have you open an account with 
us, 
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CORRELATING FRACTIONS. 


Ihad a delightful visit with my 
friends, the more so because their 
children flavored everything in the 


home, dinners and dresses, walks and 
talks, with fractions. The onlye com- 
ment made was, “As you are a teach- 
er, you’re used to children’s fads. It’s 
fractions, now.” 

At dinner, seven-year-old Kitty di- 
vided her butter into thirds, placing 
each at equal distances around her 
plate’s edge. 

“My corn is twelfths,” ventured 
Johnny, counting the rows on his ear. 
“What’s the name of your ear, papa?” 
“Cousin Mary, it’s going to be cutting- 
up day in school to-morrow. Wish 
you’d come,” urged Dick. 

Now if those lively children had any 
special day for cutting-up, it must be 
worth going to see, so I went. 

“Wednesday is our fraction day,” 
said the teacher, by way of introduc- 
tion to the morning’s work. 

A small table near the desk was set 
with a dozen or more _ fruit-pictured 
plates and tiny fruit-knives. Around 
the table baskets of the rosiest apples. 
downiest peaches, and most coaxing 
plums and grapes were waiting. 


“My giving class may come to the ta- 
ble.” said the teacher. Soon chubby 
hands were busy. slipping from basket 
to plate, each child vying with the oth- 
ers to make his plate of mixed fruit the 
prettiest. Again and again some of the 
plates were arranged before the Tittle 
artists were quite satisfied. Then they 
were sent to their seats for a few mo- 
ments to look and long, until the teach- 
er knew they could do fractions with- 
out her help. 


“Now it is time for lunch. The pu- 
pils in their seats may close books for 
ten minutes, and the giving class may 
pass the fruit.” Manila paper served 
for plates in passing. 


Willie was asked to take from his 
plate two-thirds of the grape-clusters, 
and one-fifth of the plums and pass to 
Fred in his seat. Two children were 
asked to put their apples together, and 
divide them among five pupils. There 
were seven apples. A_ little thinking, 
and each pupil had his apple and_two- 
fifths, although the fifths looked doubt- 
ful. After all in the seats were served, 
the class divided with one another. 
How the small jury did sit on the boy 
who kept the juciest plum or the big- 
gest third for himself. 


“Do you know anyone you could 
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make happy with these nice grapes that 
are left?’ Yes, they all knew. 

A three-minutes’-temperance lesson 
followed: “Why is this ripe fruit good 
for us?” “It makes good blood.” “Will 
green fruit make good blood?’ 

Holding up an apple: “This apple 
says to me, ‘Make me into a juicy ap- 
ple-pie.’ What does it say to you?” 
“Don’t make cider of me.” “And these 
grapes say what?’ “Don’t make wine 
of me, but keep me for jelly.” 

A few bright nature questions, too, 
about the fruit, that could not help 
bringing out good answers, closed the 


hour’s delightful work-play of the 
children. 

I had found the teacher who could 
sugar-coat fractions, and make her 
children long for them. While her 
methods might not work in a_ school 


of fifty, it was the way of ways in her 
small school. 

Work done later in the day with pu- 
pils of ten or twelve vears was as sug- 


gestive as the morning’s work had 
heen. 

No fractions larger than twelfths 
were worked with. When thirds and 


fourths were to he added, the knife, or 
scissors, was first used in cutting two 
objects of equal into respective 
thirds and fourths. then into twelfths. 
So nerfect had been the fraction name- 
drill, that the cutting seemed mechani- 
eal rather than fhoughtful. Two-thirds 
and eight-twelfths were one thought in 
the pupil’s mind. Take out catch and 
cobweb examples, the weary search af- 
ter common demoninator, complex and 
compound fractions, and the senseless 
inverted divisor, and then fractions are 
play. 


size 


In introducing this class to decimals, 
United States money, and percentage, 
the denominator 100 was used. Ques- 
tions like, “Seventy-five hundredths of 
your money is what fraction of it?” 
were quickly answered. “Every day I 
try to use the fraction dialect, but es- 
pecially on Wednesdays,” explained 
this teacher. “I say, ‘Place two-fifths 
of your examples on the ‘board,’ ‘Read 
two-thirds of the page,’ ‘Tell me __five- 
sixths of the time to noon,’ ‘What do I 
mean by a fraction of time? ” 


Since every teacher in these days is, 
or should be, a humanitarian, she may 
no longer speak of killing two birds 
with one stone, but she must correlate, 
or bring as many things together un- 
der the shelter of one name as_ possi- 
ble. This teacher did it.—A. C. Scam- 
mell, in American Teacher. 


SPELL THE SAME BOTH WAYS. 


I have collected the following palin- 
dromes during the last three years and 
herewith present them for the curious 
to ponder over: Adda, Anna, bab, bib, 
bob, bub, civic, dad, deed, deified, de- 
vived, dewed, did, dood, ecce, eve, ewe, 
eye, gog, gig, gag, level, madam, Mar- 
am, noon, non, Otto, pap, peep, pup, 
pip, pop, redder, refer, repaper, reviv- 
er, rotator, sees, selles, sexes, shahs, 
sis, siris, semes, stellets, tat, tenet, tit, 
toot, tot, tut, and welew.—St. 
Loui Republic. 


waw, 
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PERSONALS. 


Prof. B. A. Sweet, late superintend- 
ent of Marshall County, Illinois, is now 
professor of science in Western Col- 
lege, Toledo, Ta. 


P. W. Search has been chosen super- 
intendent of schools in Holyoke, Mass. 
Fhis is the position to which A. P. 
Marble was elected before he was call- 
ed to be assistant superintendent in 
New York City. 





Prof. J. E. Bryan, formerly superin- 


tendent of schools in Litchfield, IIl., 
now has charge of the Danville 
schools, succeeding Superintendent 
Joseph Carter, who goes to Cham- 
paign. 





Superintendent J. D. Shoop, of Gib- 
son City, goes to the superintendency 
of Paris, Ill., schools this year. 





J. E. Wooters, formerly superintend- 
ent of the DuQuoin schools, is now su- 





perintendent of the schools at Litch- 
field, Ill. 
Prof. J. W. Henninger, assistant 


State superintendent of Illinois, has 
been elected to the superintendency of 
the Jacksonville (Ti1.) schools. 





Charles Lester, 75 years old, who 
died the other day in Berea, Ky., was 
one of the founders of Berea College, 
the first institution established in the 
South for the co-education of the 
whites and blacks. 





Prof. C. M. Light of the Kansas 
Normal College has been elected presi- 
dent of the Territorial Normal School, 
New Mexico. 
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HONEST 


WAYS. 


My Dear Ohildren: 1 
reading not long ago a story of 
a little boy who told a lie with his 
finger. How did he do it? Tere 
is the story, and you can see for 
yourselves: 

A little boy, for a ‘trick, pointed 
his finger to the wrong road when 
a man asked him which way the 
doctor went. 


Wiis 


Asa result the man 
missed the doctor and ‘his little 
boy died because the doctor came 
too late to take a fishbone from 
his throat. At the funeral the 
minister said that the little boy 
was killed by a lie whieh another 
boy told with his finger. 

Very likely the little boy with 
the lying finger never knew that 
his untruthfulness had caused the 
death of another child, but that is 
the trouble about untruthfulness; 
we never can tell how much harm 
it will do, or where the harm will 
end, The only safe way is the 
perfectly honest way. If we re 
member that God ean see into our 
shall know 
very well whether we are being 
quite honest in all we say and do. 
Once upon a time T went to a lit 
erary society to hear some young 


inmost hearts, we 


ladies read essays and composi 
tions, and recite pretty pieces of 
poetry. One of the most attract 
ive of the young ladies came for 
I will 
not ‘tell you the subject, but you 
can imagine how surprised and 


ward with a composition. 


shocked I was as_ I listened to 
hear her read, word for word, an 
article I had read only a week 
before in an old newspaper! Did 
I speak to her about it? Of 
course I did, before all the rest, 
and tried to show them how dis- 
honest it is to claim for one’s own 
any writing that one has not real- 
ly composed. After the meeting 
closed a young girl, a member of 


the church, came to me and said: 
“Why, Mrs. Harris, I 
thought such things were wrong. 


never 


| write easily, and I have written 


ever so many compositions for 
the other girls, which they have 
read in public as their own.” I 
and 


wonder if any of my boys 


virls have “never thought such 


” 


things were wrong. Sometimes 
I vet a letter signed by one of my 
little cousins. Perhaps he or she 
claims to be seven, or eight, or 
nine years old; but the beautiful 
handwriting, the smooth senten 
ces, the mature expressions, tell 
another story about the writer of 
the letter, 
editor and say: 


I read it over to the 
“No child ever 
wrote that,’ and ‘he shakes his 
head and echoes, “No, no child 
ever wrote that.” Now, suppose 
| should print such a letter with 
the child's 


name signed to it; 


would ‘that ‘be honest? To send 
it out in the world as a child’s 
letter? No, indeed, and I think 


parents cannot be too careful to 
teach their children not to claim 
not rightfully belong to them, 
any credit for anything that does 
and to be honest in all ways. 
little 


whieh T read in some paper. 


Ilere is) another story 
The 
Writer says: 

I know a young boy who is be- 
ing simply ruined in his education 
by his mother. He is eight years 
old, with all the noble instincts 
of probity and obedience which 
generally characterizes a boy's 
nature. This tender parent has 
instructed him that whenever he 
gets on a car the appearance. of 
the conductor to collect the fare 
reduces his age under five. Last 
week a friend of the family was 
displaying his interest in the child 
The little 

moment, 
and then looked up at his mother. 
“Mamma, is he a conductor?” 
“No, child.” “Then I am eight 
vears old.” 


by inquiring his age. 


fellow hesitated for a 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Is not ‘that a sad story? Let 
me tell you a pleasanter one. It 
is a true incident, and I know the 
little girl of the story. She had 
been taken to the great Exposi- 
tion at New Orleans, and entered 
at the children’s gate at half price 
the first day, her older friends 
going on nearly half a mile far- 
ther to the gate for grown up 
people. The second day she was 
left at the same place, but the 
gatekeeper asked her age, and 
told her she was too old to go in 
with the children. She ran after 
her friends, and, heated and 
flushed, caught up with them just 
in time. “Why, Robbie,” said one 
of the party, “why didn’t you just 
crowd along in with the rest and 
save yourself all this hot walk?” 
Robbie drew herself up _ indig: 
nantly. “He asked me my age,” 
she said, “and I'd rather run a 


mile than tell a lie! 
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Robbie has been called home to 
heaven now, and do you not think 
she is glad she has no lies to carry 
with her into the presence of the 
righteous God? Remember al- 
ways that among the seven things 
that “the Lord doth hate” one is 
“a lying tongue,” and another “a 
false witness that speaketh lies.” 
Who can tell me whereabouts in 
the Bible we can find the list of 
the seven things that the Lord 


doth hate? 
COUSIN CARRIE. 
—— i + COR 
POINTS OF THE COMPASS BY 
THE WATCH. 





Few of the many persons who carry 
watches are aware of the fact that 
they are alWays provided with a com- 
pass with which, when the sun is shin- 
ing, they can determine a north and 
south line. All one has to do is to 
pont the hour hand to the sun, and 
south is exactly half way between the 
hour and the figure 12 on the watch. 
For example, suppose it is 9 o’clock 
in the morning. <A line between X 
and XI will be due south, and from 
this any point of the compass may be 
determined. This may seem strange, 
but the is plain. While the 
sun is passing over 180 degrees (from 
east to west) the hour hand of the 
waich passes over 360 degrees (from 6 
ociock). Consequently the angular 
movement of the sun in one hour cor- 
responds to the angular movement of 
the hour hand in half an hour. Hence 
if holding the watch horizontal we 
point the hour hand toward the sun, 


the line from the pivot of the hands to 
a point midway between the _ bhour 
hand and 12 o’clock will point to the 
south. Of course the watch must be 
set to correct local time; if it is set to 
standard time the difference between 
local, or real, and standard time 
should be ascertained and allowance 
made therefor. 
ai $26? ee 
A big modern department store is al- 
most a city in itself. Just think what 
you can buy at Famous, corner Broad- 
Way and Morgan—clothing, shoes, mil- 
linery, ribbons, notions, faney goods, 
hosiery, underwear, corsets, gloves, 
hats, caps, mackintoshes, cloaks, 
Wraps, furs, suits, wrappers. We also 
carry a complete stock of house fur- 
nishing goods. Our prices, as every 
one knows, are positively the lowest in 
the city. Special discounts to teachers, 
and we will open an account with you 
if you wish. 


reason 





MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





President W. H. Martin and Secre- 
tary J. A. Whiteford are already push- 
ing things and arranging for a success- 
ful meeting at Sedalia this winter. 
They are sending out the following 

CIRCULAR. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Pertle 
June 23, 24 and 25, it was decided to 
change the time of holding the annual 
meetings of this organization. 

The vote was almost unanimous for 
the change. There seemed to be great 
sentiment among the teachers to try a 
mid-winter meeting. Other States are 
holding their associations during the 
winter season with great success, and 
it was thought by many of the leading 
educators of the State that Missouri 
should do so. 

There were a number of reasons as- 
signed for making the change. 

1. It comes at a time when teachers 
are not worn out with the struggles of 
a year’s work. 

2. Being held during the holidays it 
affords an opportunity for teachers to 
combine pleasure with improvement. 

3. It will not intefere with summer 
vacation trips. 

4. Most of the railroads at this time 
of the year give holiday rates of one 
fare for round trip and hence the 
change will reduce the usual expense. 

5. More interest will be taken in the 
papers read and more vim and life dis- 
played in discussing them. 

The time fixed by the association for 
holding the meeting is December 29, 
30 and 31, 1896. This, as all know, is 
after the usual Christmas festivities 
and family reunions, and at a_ time 
when teachers can enjoy such gather- 
ings. 

Sedalia has been selected as the place 
of holding the next meeting. Few cit- 
ies in the State are more accessible. It 
is centrally located, has excellent rail- 
road facilities and is able to accommo- 
date and entertain the association. The 
new High School building will be an 
excellent place in which to hold the 
meeting. The splendid opera house 
and numerous churches of the city will 
be at the disposal of the teachers. Ev- 
ery assurance of the best of treatment 
and superior advantages were given 
the committee by the mayor of Seda- 
lia and a body of her leading citizens. 


Springs, 


The teachers of the Sedalia schools 
will do all in their power to make the 
meeting a pleasant one, and commit- 
tees have already been appointed to 
arrange every detail. Some of the 
leading educators of the country will? 
attend. The presence of Jas. L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, or Dr. Nicholas 
Butler, of New York, is assured. 

Topics of vital interest will be dis- 
cussed, and as the Legislature is to 
meet the week following the associa- 


tion, topics such as the Text Book 
Law, County Supervision, ete., will 


come up for consideration. 

* The teachers are, and should be, a 
power in school legislation. No live 
teacher can afford to be silent at a time 
when he should be heard. 

The program will appear in the State 
educational papers as soon as complet- 
ed. 

———— > > + a 

The Werner School Book Co., Chica- 
go, report the following recent adop- 
tions: The Werner Geographies at Ak- 
ron, O., Xenia, O., Marshfield, O., Aug- 
usta, Kan., Pueblo, Col., Lake Mills, 
Wis., Sioux City, Ia., Bancroft, Ia., 
Oconto, Wis., Waukesha, Wis., State 
Normal School, Wisconsin, Atlantic, 
Ia., Eagle Pass, Tex., Aitkin, Minn., 
Byron, Mich., Riverside, Ill., Garnett, 
Col., Medford, Wis., Portage, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Duluth, Minn., Ellsworth, Wis., Brook- 
ville, Kan., South Evanston, Il., Lock- 
wood, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Mason, 
Mich., Peru, Ind., Stanbaugh, Mich., 
Citronelle, Ala., and as supplementary 
The Werner Primer at 
Breckinridge, Col., Gladstone, Mich., 
Marquette, Mich., Brown County, Kan- 
sas, Shawnee County, Kansas, Kansas 
Rochester, 
Minn., Barnesville, O., St. Paris, O., 
Columbus, O., Canton, O., Akron, 0O., 
Alliance, O. 

New Philadelphia, O., Iowa City, Ia., 
Galena, Kan., Adams County, Iowa, 
and Jones County, Iowa, have adopted 
the Ellsworth Vertical Copy Books, and 
Cambridge, O., the Ellsworth Slanting 
Copy Books. The new Normal Read- 
ers are adopted at Detroit, Minn., Buck 
Township, Hardin County, Ohio, El- 
more County, Alabama, Jasper County, 
lowa, Harland, Ia., and Harrison Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 


at Chicago. 


City, Kan., Parsons, Kan., 
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PRACTICAL RHETORIC. By John 
Duncan Quackenbos, A. M., M. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Rhetoric in 

New York, 

Chieago, American 


Columbia University. 
Cincinnati, and 
Book Company, 1896, pp. 477. 

A glance at the general plan of this 
work is suflicient to produce a strong 
impression in its favor. It is divided 
Part 1., out 
Rhetor 


discusses 


into six parts as follows: 
lines “The Aesthetic Basis of 
ical Principles.’ Part IL, 
“Literary Invention” from the practi 
cal point of view. Part IIL. constitutes 
nearly one-third of the entire work and 
presents a careful consideration of the 


various aspects of “Literary Styles.’ 


Part 1V. is devoted to “Figurative 
Speech.” Part V. describes the ¢char- 
acteristic “functions and Technie of 
Standard Prose Forms,” while Part 


VI. does the same service with refer- 
ence to “Poetry and the Principles of 
Versitication—Poetical Forms.” 
Altogether this is not only a valuable 
reference book for the individual stu 


dent, but an excellent hand-book for 


the class-room. 

NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
By Henry T. Loomis, principal Spen 
cerian School, Cleve 
land, O., and Harvy C. Ditmer, teach- 
er of mathematics, Spencerian Com- 


Commercial 


mercial School, Cleveland, O. The 
Practical Text Book Co., publishers, 
Cleveland, O. 820 pages, 6x8. 


Price, $1.25. 

This book, just published this year, 
combines the mentat and written arith- 
metic and is an exceedingly clear and 


practical presentation of the subject. 
The definitions are short and simple, 
and the methods of operation clearly 


explained. 

There is an abundance of problems 
under every subject. A great many 
practical short methods used in banks 
and business houses are given. 
valuable text book. 


It isa 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN EM- 
PIRE; A Brief Historical Sketch of 
the United States. By Mary Platt 
Parmele, author of “France,” “Ger- 


William 
York. 
United 


“Kngland,” ete. 
New 


many,” 
Beverly IHlarrison, 
The 


ought 


to be known in its grand, simple 


history of States 


lines by every child in the land. Much 


of the study of history has been per 
sued in too much of a piece meal man 


ner, and then we often wonder that it 


is so hard to remember. In this work 
Mrs. Parmele has given in a charming 
and 


manner, with all the captivation 


of an interesting novel, a clear view of 
the march of events in the evolution of 
our country. 

Boys and girls who have never liked 
the study of history will be delighted 


with this book, 


LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By H. A. 
of Greece and 
Northern 
tO py 


Guerber, author of “Myths 
“Myths of 
Cloth, 12 mo, 


Price, $1.50. 


Rome,” 
Lands,” ete. 

Illustrated. 
American Book Company, New York, 


1ges, 


Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

The Legends of the Middle Ages are 
only surpassed in wealth and variety 
of imagination by the classical myths 
and writings'of the palmy days of 
Greece and Rome. They form the prin 
cipal subjects of Mediaeval literature, 
and their influence is apparent at ev- 
ery subsequent period in the history 
of art and literature. Such was the fa- 
vor which they enjoyed with our an- 
that the 


printed for general circulation in Eur- 


cestors first books 


fimong 


ope were those of the legendary style 


of composition. Since then they have 


been repeated in = prose and poetry 


with endless variations and have fur- 


nished an inexhaustible source of  in- 
spiration for poets, painters and seulp- 
tors. 


literature of 
our own day, there are many allusions 


Running through the 


and references which cannot be under- 
stood or appreciated without a knowl- 
folk-lore of 
is the aim of this vol- 


edge of the legends and 
this period. It 
ume to bring these within the reach of 


all and to describe them so they may 
readily be understood. The work, 
therefore, furnishes the student with 
an interesting outline of some of the 
beautiful epics and romances that have 
come down to us from those far-off 


years, among them the Nibelungenlied 
with its strong characters, Titurel and 
The Holy Grail, The Round Table, The 
Story of Frithiof, The Cid, ete. 


The illustrations in the 


this, as in 


other volumes of the series, are a most 
attractive feature. They include twep- 
ty-four full page plates in half-tone, 
original or selected from the best mas- 
ters and drawn by artists of the high- 
Altogether, 
manual 


est repute. the work is a 


valuable 
reference book for libraries, and a lit- 


useful for schools, a 


erary treasure for general readers, 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
FOR SCHOOLS. By Winfred §£, 
Baldwin, M. D., author of “Essential 


HUMAN 


Lessons in Human Physiology,” 
Werner School Book Co., New York, 


Chicago, 


ee, 


Soston. 

This book is intended for the use of 
children who are just beginning to 
learn something about the care of their 
the health. 


facts only are presented as 


bodies and laws of Such 
can be 
readily comprehended by — children, 
We are glad to note that the many re- 
pulsive anatomical pictures which are 
usually found in books of this kind, 
The ef- 


fect of alcohol and tobacco in weaken- 


have been omitted from this. 
ing the bodily powers and diminishing 
one’s chances for success and long life 
simple, 


are explained in a and yet 


forceful manner. 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI. By 


Arno LL. Roach, Verdella, Mo. 

The importance of a thorough know!- 
edge of home geography can not be too 
Mis- 
souri should be thoroughly drilled in 


strongly stated. Every child in 
the geography of this grand old State. 
Prof. Roach is a practical teacher and 
his Geographical Outlines of the State 
are carefully prepared, systemtically 
arranged and thoroughly practical. 
The price is so low—only 20 cents 

no teacher in Missouri can afford to be 


without it. 


—_—_—_+ na - — 


Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 


gan, offers special inducements to 
teachers in the public schools to do 
their trading here. In the first place 
we give you a special discount on all 
purchases and would be pleased to 
open an account with you if you wish. 
Fall stocks are all in now, and it is 
with pardonable pride that we ask you 


to call and inspect them. 
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Messrs. Leach, Shewell and Sanborn, 
joston, New York and Chicago, have 
issued under the general title: Gradu- 
ate Courses, a volume of 152 
flexible 


pages, 


bound in cloth. It presents 


advanced courses of instruction — of- 
fered by twenty-four colleges and Uni- 
United States, 
valuable additional 


the year 1896-97. 


versities of the with 
information for 
The book is issued 
under the editorship of C. A. Duni- 
way, of Harvard, with twenty-four as- 
sistants. 

Every student contemplating a post 
graduate course ought to consult this 
volume, which contains information of 
an extent and accuracy not otherwise 
attainable, at least within such com- 
pass. This is the fourth annual issue. 

Every article in the October Scrib- 
ner’s, except Barrie’s serial, will be by 
an American author, and the subjects 


are strongly American and of timely 
interest and importance, such as “The 
Government of Greater New York,” 


“The Expenditure of Rich Americans,” 
“The New York Working-girl,’ “The 
Sculpture of Olin Warner,” “The 
Amgrican Lighthouse System,” ete. 
—aip +422? eamamenaciatd 


Bide Your Time. 





Montan says to Wilhelm Meister: 
“Practice till you are an able violinist 
and be assured that the director will 
have pleasure in assigning you a place 
in the orchestra.” This is good ad- 
vice to all, particularly to those who 
are more impatient to fill some exalted 
position than they are to fit themselves 
for it. They spend their time dream- 
ing and scheming for place instead of 
improving and perfecting themselves 
in their art. They seem ignorant of 
the fact that the world will not be 
slow in finding them as their skill and 


worth appear. The gold in the moun- 
tains nor the pearls in the sea are not 
more eagerly sought than are the men 
and women whose attainments fit 
them best to serve it. 
—— > 22 ee 
Fair Tourist (reading inscription): 
“‘Jean Francois Millet, 1814-74.’ Oh, 
fancy, dear! It took him sixty years to 
do; and it dcesn’t look more than a 
mere sketch, does it?’—London Judy. 








QUESTIONS IN PHYSICS. 





The following questions in 
are considered suitable for candidates 
for the Primary examination. They 
are wholly of a mathematical nature, 
and presuppose the discussion by the 
teacher of the various principles in- 
volved. These questions will be in- 
serted from time to time, at the re- 
quest of a number of teachers who are 
taking up this work. The editor of this 
department will be glad to receive and 
acknowledge through publication any 
solutions which may be sent to him: 

1. A particle moving at a speed of 40 
ecm. per sec. continues at this speed for 
10 seconds, when its speed is retarded 
4 cm. per sec. In what time from the 
first moment of observation will it 
come to rest, and what will be its to- 
tal displacement? Ans., 20,600 em. 

2. A body falls from rest for four 
seconds; find its velocity, and the dis- 
tance fallen through. g—980. Ans.—3,- 
920 em. per sec. and 7,840 em. 

3. In what time will a 
from rest traverse, 1,080 
8.21 see. 

4. How far willa particle falling ver- 
tically go in the eighth second of its 
flight? g—382. Ans., 240 feet. 

5. A ball is shot vertically upwards 
with a velocity of 2,016 feet per sec. 
How long can it ascend, and to what 
height? Ans., 63 sec., 63,504 feet. 

6. In what time will a body moving 
with an acceleration of 25 feet per sec- 
ond acquire a velocity of 1,000 feet per 
second? Ans., 40 see. 

7. What space will a body describe 
in 6 seconds, moving with an accelera- 


Physies 


falling 
Ans., 


body 
feet? 


tion of 160 yards per minute? Ans., 
144 feet. 
8. With what velocity must a_ body 


start if its velocity be retarded 10 feet 
per second, and it comes to rest in 12 
seconds? Ans., 120 feet. 

9. In how many seconds will a body 
describe 1,400 feet, moving from rest 
with acceleration of 7 feet per second? 
Ans., 20 seconds. 

10. Through what space willa body 
move in 4 seconds with an acceleration 
of 33.2 feet per second? Ans., 257.6 
feet. 

11. A body moving from rest with a 
uniform acceleration describes 90 feet 
in the fifth second of its motion; find 
the acceleration and velocity after 10 
seconds. Ans., f.—20; V=200. 

12. What is the velocity of a particle 
which, moving with an acceleration of 
20 feet per second, has traversed 1,000 
feet? Ans., 200 feet per second. 


13. A body is observed to move over 
45 feet and 55 feet in 2 successive sec- 
onds; find the space it would describe 
in the twentieth second. Ans., 195 
feet. 

14. With what velocity is a body 
moving after 4 seconds if its accelera- 
tion be 10 feet per second? Ans., 40 
feet per second. 

15. The velocity of a body increases 
every minute at the rate of 360 yards 
per minute. Express this acceleration, 
taking feet and seconds as units of 
space and time. Find the space de- 
scribed from rest in 20 seconds. Ans., 
0.3 feet per second, 20 yards. 

16. What velocity must a body have 
so that, if its velocity be retarded 10 
feet per second, it may move over 45 
feet? Ans., 30 feet. 

17. What velocity will be gained by a 
particle that moves for 5 seconds with 
an acceleration of 12 feet per second? 
Ans., 60 feet. 

18. A point has displacements of 9 
feet, 10 feet, 11 feet, and 12 feet in 4 

average 
AnDs., 1014 


consecutive seconds; find its 
velocity for the 4 seconds. 
velos. 

19. Find the average velocity of the 
point in question 22 (1) for the first 3 
seconds, (2) for the last three seconds. 
Ans., (1) 10 velos., (2) 11 velos. 

20. A point has displacements of 20 
yards, 24 yards, 28 yards, 32 yards, and 
36 yards, in 5 consecutive seconds; 
show that the average velocities for the 
5 seconds, for the three middle seconds, 
and for the one middle second are all 
equal.—Exchange. 

—»> +423: 

An inventor has conceived the wor- 
thy idea of a magnetized tack ham- 
mer. This will lift a tack from a box 
by the head, and it is only necessary | 
to give a gentle tap to fix the nail im 
the wall or floor, or wherever it is in- 
tended to go. It can then be securely 
hammered in without the fingers com- 
ing in contact with the nail or the 
hammer in contact with the fingers. 

I 

“Papa,” said a little boy to his fath- 
er, “are not sailors very small men?’ 
“No, my dear. What gave you such an 
idea? Some sailors are very large, 
powerful men. What makes you think 
they are small?” “Because,” said the 
little fellow, “I read the other day of 
a sailor going to sleep on his watch.” 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets, All 
Druggists refund the money {fit fails tocure. 25c. 


TEACHER 





Devote one month of your geo- 
graphical study to Missouri. 
All will be delighted. Our 


Manual will greatly assist you. Mailed for 
20c. Address, ARNO L,. ROACH, Verdella, Mo. 
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~ BOOKS. 


Teachers buy books. Yes, the agents 
know the above to be a fact, and many 
times the teacher has ‘to listen to the 
musical rhythm of a  smooth-flowing 
song from the oily-tongued agent, who 
always has just the latest and the best 
and the one thing needful. 

We are not going to sing you a song, 
thus appropriating your ears to our ser- 
vice, but we ask you to use your eyes. 
You 
Will see notices of quite a number of 
useful books. Read the descriptions 
carefully, look into the needs of your 


look over this journal carefully. 


library, examine the condition of your 
finances, and then take a good man’s 
advice, viz., “Do what you think will 
be best for your home, 


your’ school, 


and your country.” 

In enrolling our large list) of new 
subscribers, it sometimes happens that 
we get an old subscriber enrolled as a 
new one, and thus he gets two journals. 
If any one should receive two copies 
of this number, please hand the extra 
copy to some teacher, and send us a 
postal card stating the fact. 
agent in Morgan and Marion 
Counties, Missouri, reports that he lost 
We are 
waiting for those who subscribed there 
to write us and then they will be prop- 
erly enrolled. 


Our 


the list of subscribers’ names. 


SAMPLE COPIES. 





We are sending out a great many 
sample copies this .-month. Our half 
rate offer Is good until 
All subscriptions or renewals receiv- 
ed up to that time will be 
taken at the 50-cent rate. To those who 
are not acquainted with the Journal we 
say—examine it carefully, look over the 
various departments, see if you do not 
want these helpful 
this inspiration every month. 


November 1. 


suggestions and 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Tae Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
Druggists refund the money ifitfalistocure. 25c. 


AGENTS’ DICTIONARY. 

Many of our agents sent in splendid 
three 
the 
enroted 


lists of subscribers—in two or 


cases more than three-fourths of 
teachers of the county being 
for our journal. Prof, R. M. 
Ridge, Mo., 


largest list, and has thus secured the 


Scotten, 


of Green obtained . the 
valuable premium, a complete set of 
the Eneyclopaedic We 
congratulate Prof. Scotten on his suc- 


Dictionary. 


cess, and we know he will find the dic- 
tionary very useful in his work. 
— > 


Spider Farming. 








According to Le Figaro there exists 
“not only in the United States, the 
land of all eccentricity, but in Ger- 
many, in Italy, and even in France,’ 
a flourishing and remarkable industry 

spider farming. “The great center is 
at Philadelphia, where a Frenchman, 
M. Grantaire, has a farm that con- 
tains 10,000 spiders of all kinds.” The 
purpose of this curious industry is as 
follows: ‘These insects are sold for 
50 francs ($10) a hundred to certain 
wine merchants, more ingenious than 
honest, who leave them in their cel- 
lars; at the end of two or three 
months their bottles are covered with 
which, as we 


’ 


innumerable cobwebs, 
all know, is to the eyes of the unin- 
structed, if not a seal of authenticity, 
at least an evident mark 
Translated for the Literary Digest. 


of age.” 





per 

As we gaze at the beautiful stars 
that fill the sky in the summer night 
we long to know about 
them. But hitherto one not skilled in 
astronomy and not having the neces- 
sary apparatus (all complicated and 
expenaive), could learn but little of 
the motions and place of the interest- 
ing objects there. But all these diffi- 
culties are met by the new instrumen! 
the planetari- 
previous 
astronomy. Any one 
who can learn to wind a clock and set 
the hands to the proper time can just 
as easily Jearn to handle the planet- 
arium, and be able to tell you at any 
hour just where any planet or large 
star is in the sky. A professor in one 
of our best Western colleges, skilled in 
all the sciences, having one of these 
planetariums, and being asked by the 
president of the college what he 
thought of it, replied that it does its 
work thoroughly—but said, the most 
wonderful thing about it to him, was, 
that no one ever thought of it before. 


how more 


lately invented, called 


um. Its use requires no 


knowledge of 


FRISCO FAST LIMITED. 

A vestibuled through fast expresstrain 
daily over Frisco-Santa Fe Route, leay. 
ing St. Louis Union Station at 8:20 p, 
m. for Galveston, Texas, via Ft. Smith, 
Paris, Dallas Cleburne, without 
change of cars; is handsomely equipped 
with gas-lighted Coaches, Reclining 
Chair Cars and Pullman Drawing Room 
Buffet Sleepers. Time: St. Louis to Ft, 
Smith, 14 hours; Paris, 20 hours; Dal- 
las, 24 hours; Galveston, 37 hours, 
The most attractive and popular route 
between St. Louis and Texas, crossing 
three ranges of mountains—Ozark, Bos. 
ton and Kiamichi; offering grandeur of 
scenery not found on other lines. For 
full and particular information, with 
maps, time tables, etc., call upon or ad- 
dress ticket agents, 101 N. Broadway, 
or Union station, St. Louis. 

D. WISHART. 
Gen. Pass. Agt. Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, 


and 





Sample copy of Educa- 
tional Pointers FREE to any 


Only q address, or better still, send 
5 names and addresses of 
0s a ar , teacher friends and receive 


it regularly one year in pay- 
ment for same. EDUCATIONAL POINTERS, Ver- 


della, Mo, 


.CIVIL.. 


ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting | 
Vleetrieity 

Machine Destrn 


TO STUDENTS 


and others who cannot 
aferd to lose time from 










i pring uting the Subject you 
(Stat., Loco, & Mar.) wish to Study, to 
Architectural Drawing 
Viembing & Heating 
Leglish Branches 


t EYYyy 
PGORCUCH 
iP _ 
Beaepich? Corresponcence Schools, 


The Tnternational 


xets Mine Dox 1047 Scranton, Pa 


(Notice this to-day. This ad. will not appear 


$250 GIVEN 


GOLD AWAY. 


Who can form the greatest number of words from 
the Jettersin EDITORS? You are smart enough 
to make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if 
you do be will receive a good reward. Do not 
use any letter more times than appears in the word. 
No proper nouns. No foreign words. Use any 
dictionary that is standard. Use plurals. Here is 
an example of the way to work it out: Editors, 
edit, sot, dot, dots, to, ete. These words count, 
The publisher of VOMAN’SWORLD AND JENNESS8 
MILLER MONTHLY will pay $50.00 in gold to the 
person able to make the largest list of words from 
the letters in the word EDITORS; $25.00 for the 
second largest; $15.00 forthe third; $10.00 for 
the fourth; $5.00 for the twenty next largest, and 
$2.00 each for the twenty-five next largest lists 
The above rewards are given free and without 
consideration for the purpose of attracting atten. 
tlon to our handsome iadies’ magazine, 24 pages, 
ninety-six long columns, finely illustrated, and all 
original matter, long and short stories by the best 
authors; price $1 per year. It is necessary for 
yon, tou enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent 
Stamps for a three-months’ trial subscription 
with your list of words, and every person sending 
the 24 cents and a list of fifteen words or more is 
guaranteed an extra present by return mail (in 
addition to the magazine), of a large 192 page 
book, **The Master of the Mine,’’ by Robert Bu- 
chanan, a remarkably fascinating love story. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed In every case or money re- 
funded. Lists sheuld be sent at once, and not later 
than Nov. 20,80 that the names of sucessful con- 
testants may be in the December issue, published 
in November Our publication has been estab- 
lished nine years, Werefer )outoany mercantile 
agency for our standing. Writenow. Address J, 
H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 905 Temple Court 
Bullding, B 1162, New York City. 
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AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion to its 
\\ influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells THAT 's is something, but of 
you about them is asked to rec- 


ew yon. pecesnen RECOMMENDS 
aprtf . W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W.Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Beer and Church Bells & Chimes, 
ighest G Pure Tone Westminster 
bey of Largest Bell in America, 


Oc 


Bells. 





BARBOUR’S 
TABLET INK. 
10 gallons $6 
delivered, , 


Special Price on Larger 





Quantities. 
you CAN « - ». SAMPLE FRRE.. . 
maxe st It cannot Freeze, Npill or Evaporate, 
As You BARBOUR TABLET INK CO. 
NEED iT EVANSVILLE, IND. 











Be up with the Times! 
KEEP POSTEDIN 
CURRENT HISTORY 


MACHER," 


“The Current Digest,”’ 


A Magazine of 64 pages, published every 
other week, giving the news of the world 
in a style that is sure to please you. 


Price, $1.25 a year, 26 Numbers. 


Too valuable to give away, soif you want 
a sample copy send two 2-cent stamps. 
None given away. Address, 


THE CURRENT DIGEST, 
9-3t BLAINE, MICH. 


Planetarium», 


two patents. Needed i in 
every high-grade school 
and college. By it, in 
country schools, des- 
criptive Astronomy as 
simple as geography, 
Needed in every family. 
Shows position of plan- 
ets, leading stars and 
constellations at any 
hour of day or night. 
Any child can manage 
it. Commended by best 
astronomers. Simple, 
effective, cheap. Only 
$10. Send for circular. 
Address, 
Rev. J. M.CHANEY,D.D., 


Independence, Mo. 











“UNCLE SAM”’ 
IS LOOKING FOR 
bright men to fill posi- 
tions under the Govern- 
ment CLVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS arc 
soon to be held in every 
State. 30,(00 positio.s 


recently added to the classified service, Inform- 


ation about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue, 
Railway Mail, Deparimental ard other positions, 
Salaries, dates and places of examination, Xc., 
FREE if you mention “American Journal of Ed- 
ucation, 


Write at once. 
Nat’] Correspondence Institute, 
WASHINGTON, D. 










IBEAR IN MIND 


THE NEw 


WEBSTER DICTIONARY, 


Not only contains 45,800 words, 12,800 
more than any other book of vest-pocket size, but has 
i Peciin itscovers also four other complete pocket manuals, 
and the price is only 25 cents. Five books combined in 
one. Absolutely the highest degree of excellency in every 
fpart. This is a late publication fully up to date, and yet 
fit has reached the enormous sale of nearly 300, 000 copies. 
It sells and satisfies. We want every reader of this Jour- 
nal to become an agent at once. Commissions the most 
liberal. During October and November, 25 cents will se- 
scure to prospective agents a sample copy, and a current 
i and highly instructive “Game of Industries,” that sells 
‘Zfor 50 cents. 75 cents worth of goods for be. No fake.. 


E. E. MILES, PusBtisHer, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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192 Pages, 55%x2% inches. 
Weight, 2 ounces. 


324 Dearborn Street, 


WILLIAMS & —— 








TEXT BOOKS . 


Have by sheer force of superior merit and originality won their way into schools in all parts of 
the country. Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them to be the most 
Teachable, Practical and Labor-saving works on the subject now in priut. The 
series oe oe. NS oe 

FIRST LESSON N BOOK KEEPING. for Graded and District Schools. 
new ! NTRODUCTIVE BOOK-KEEPING, for High Schools Normals and 


ade 
NEW COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING, for Business Colleges and Commer- 
mercial Departments. 

Some of the reasons why the books are so popular are’ 
the work of the teacher; facilitate and stimulate the pupil; 
and low in price, 

Specimen pages and catalogue of pemugnees list of Commercial Text-Books sent free to 
teachers and school officers on applicatio 


WILLIAMS & "ROGERS, Publishers. | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


They simplify the subject; reduce 
are up to date; are high in grade 


CAGO, ILL. 














ONE OF OUR FAMOUS 
14 Carat 
MEDIUM or 


STUB... 
POINTED 


SOLID 
»eeGOLD 


Fountain Pens PREPAID FoR _ 


ONE DOLLAR 


100,000 in use and giving Satisfaction. Especially adapted for school usc. 
_RAND, McNALLY & CO., 160-174 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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“Every boy born into the world 
should be put in the way of maintain- 
ing himself in honest independence. 
There are but three ways of living, by 
working, by begging, or by stealing. 
Every productive occupation which 
adds anything to the capital of man- 
kind, if followed assiduously with a 
desire to understand everything 
nected with it, is an ascending stair, 
whose summit is nowhere, and from 
the ascending steps of which the hori- 
zon of knowledge perpetually en- 
larges.”—James Anthony Froude. 


con- 





Improved Reading and Spelling by the 
Pollard Synthetic Method. 


Se 


Comment upon the Method, by Supt. 
D. P. Dame,of Greenfield, Mass., in his 
January, 1896, annual report : 

“The critical study of sounds, sylla- 
bles and words is making better spellers 
of our pupils and is securing a clearer 
articulation and more correct pronun- 
ciation.”’ 

For particulars, write the Western 
Publishing House, Chicago, IIl1., whose 
advertisement appears in this issue. 


=a 


Forest Park University, St. Louis. 

The Thirty-Sixth Aunual Season of 
this Seminary will open Wednesday, 
September 9th. This University is for 
young ladies, and is one of the most 
finished schools in the West, thorough 
in every one of its departments, the col- 
lege course being equal to Vassar, Wel- 
les'y or Smith, and it is the only Uni- 
versity in the world chartered especially 
for women. Each member of the faculty 
is preminent in pedagogy circles, and is 
of recognized ability. The College is 
situated just south of Forest Park, the 
second largest pleasure ground in the 
world. There is also a private park 
around the University Building, and it 
is*easily reached by Electric Cars from 
the city, I havetwo full term certificates 
for sale, covering a thorough course 
of schooling, including music, board, 
washing, etc., valued at $300.00 each, 
which I secured in part payment for 
settlement of an account. These can 
be used any time within ten years, and 
I will sell one or both of them at a lib- 
eral discount. Apply at once with 
offer. Address, 2204 South Tenth St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Teachers, your credit is good at 
Famous, corner Broadway and Mor- 
gan. 





A WORK OF ART. 
‘“THE TEXARKANA GATEWAY TO TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST,”’ 
_Is the name of a handsome publica- 
tion recently issued by the Iron Moun- 
tain Route, consisting of 224 pages of 
descriptive matter, interspersed with 
600 beautiful half tone illustrations. 
It is the most comprehensive, and typo- 
graphically the handsomest work of 
its kind ever issued on the State of 
Texas, and is really a Commercial and 
Industrial History of the State. Any 
one reading this will have an excellent 
idea of the vast resources and great 
possibilities of the Lone Star State. 
The book was gotten up by the St. Louis, 


— 


Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, 
and its connections in the State of 
Texas, for distribution in the North and 
East, with the view of attracting immi. 
gration, investors, tourists and seekers 
after health. It is in every way a valua. 
ble contribution to the current literature 
of the day, and is calculated to be of 
great service to the State of Texas. 4 
copy of this publication will be deliver. 
ed on application to the undersigned, 
or any passenger representative of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, Iron Moun. 
tain Route, or mailed to any address on 
receipt of 8 cents postage. 

H. C. Townsend, General Passenger 


Agent, St. Louis. 





Aids for Teaching } 


Art and History. #~ 
oo So oie aie 2 Sie 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series 
of reproductions of fine photographs of famous 
buildings and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AN{) HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 24x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


rice, One Dollar Hach 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published will be 


mailed on application to 
46 Washington Street, Beston. 
47 East Tenth Street, New York. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 





WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 

Containing also French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
tf ‘CHICAGO . 


ATA GLANCE 


WEEKS’ 


UP-TO-DATE 





o 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


T 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
And all points North and East. 

Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE, 


TICKET OFFICE: 
505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, F0, 





SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL 


Were 





OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


oursEs of CHESIISTRY, Pure and 
'G Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 
ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, [MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a [IED- 
CAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN- 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 
For programme address, 


PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
. - DIRECTOR,... 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





The Lincoln Fountain Pen 


Is a solid Gold Pen with Beautiful 
Chased Holder. 
REGULAR PRICE, - $2.50. 

To induce teachers and students to become 
agents, we will send a sample pen for $1.00. 
Each pen warranted satisfactory or money re- 
funded. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 

Agents 108 Fulton St., 

Wanted. New York, N.Y. 
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THIS 1S THE BOOKD>| 


“Beirly’s School Songs No. 1° for public or pri- 
vate schools, academies and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER- 
IORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 soldin ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 





Per cony, postnaid...................... $ .35 

Prices Per dozen, postpaid : -- £60 
TICeS: ) Der dozen, express not paid...... 3.60 
Per hundred, express not paid... 30.00 


A complete sample for examination......... -20 

Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREMIU/M.—A complete set 
of BeEIRLY’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 38x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘School 
Songs” for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





UPPLIES: 


NEW UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS... .§ 
KENDALL'S P 
LUNAR TELLURIC § 
GLOBE... = 
NEW NATIONAL 4 
READING CHARTS 9 

BLACKBO ARDS , 

oe CRAYONS ERASERS 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED 

Catalogue upon application 


United States School Furniture Co. 


315-321 WaeasH Ave, SIONEY 74 FirTH Ave. ¢ 
CHICAGO OHIO 





NEW YORK { 
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“SINGING CHEERFUL SONGS 


RELIEVES THE MIND OF THE WEARINESS OF STUDY, PROMOTES GOOD 
WILL AMONG TEACHERS AND PUPILS, CULTIVATES A LOVE FOR OBEDI- 
ENCE, AND IN GENEKAL IS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN SCHOOL WORK. 





We offer a large number of books adapted to schoolroom use. 


Golden Glees. 


The great Prize School Song Book. 


173 pages. This book 


is without an equal for FRESH MELODIES, BEAUTIFUL WorRDs, and CHOICE 


HARMONIES. 
structions. 


It also has 13 pages of Patriotic Songs. 25 pages of In- 
Price, 35 cents per copy. $3.60 per dozen, net, prepaid. 


NEARLY ONE-QUARTER MILLICN OF THE FOLLOWING FOUR 
MENTIONED BOOKS HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Merry Melodies. 


dozen, prepaid. 


64 pages, Manila Covers. 


Price, 15 cents. $1.50 per 


Silvery Notes. (A book to follow Merry Melodies.) 48 pages, Manila Covers. 
Price, 15 cents. $1.50 per dozen, prepaid. 


Merry Songs. 


Singing Written Music. 118 pages. 


Including the Novel Key or Guide to the Art of Reading and 


Price, 30 cents. $3.00 per dozen, 


Primary and Calisthenic Songs. 100 pages, 75 of which are superb 


Motion and Calisthenic Songs, and 25 are Musical Drills. 
book for the Primary and Intermediate Teacher. 


prepaid. 
Fountain Song Book Series. 


Asplendid hand 
Price, 50 cents per copy, 


A popular collection of singable pieces 


for Grammar and High School Grades and Country Schools. 


No. 1. 
Price, 15 cents- 
No. 2. 
Price, 15 cents. $1.50 per dozen. 


$1.50 per dozen. 


80 pages music and words, all original. 


They are good in character and sentiment. 


80 pages, some original pieces, but many old favorites that will always be new. 


No. 3. A collection of old stand-bys.. It contains only the best that is to be found any- 


where. Price, 15 cents. $1.00 per dozen. 


Another number just issued. 80 pages original and selected songs, sacred and pat- 


No. 4. 
riotic. Price, 15 cents, $1.50 per dozen.' 


WE HAVE SEVERAL MORE. 





7 
A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 4 





CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE. 


The Largest School Specialty House inthe World. Established 1889. 
== DEPARTMENTS. ==> 





—s 
. 


SPECIALTIES. 


*“’The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” 
*«‘Progressive Reading and Number 
Study.”’ 
*«Politico-Relief Maps.”’ 
*“«Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian.”’ 
*‘‘Roudebush Writing System.” 
*“Physical Apparatus and Chem- 
icals.” 
*“School Room Decorations.”’ 


2. *“GENERAL SCHOOL SUP- 
PLIES. (CATALOGUE A.) | 

Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dic- 
tionary Holders, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. 

3. *SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

(Catalogue B.) 

School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs, Kindergarten Chairs 
and Tables, &c. &c. 


* a 
4. OFFICE, FURNITU RE. 


Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving 
Book Cases, Filing Cabinets, &c. 


we 


Sy 8 


a 


5. “STATIONERY AND STA: 

TIONERS’ SUNDRIES. 
(Catalogue D.) 

Examination and Practice Papers, Draw- 

ing Papers, Science Tablets, 

Pens, Pencils, Ink, Commence- 


ment Cards, Programs, Class 
Badges, &c., &c. 


6. *SCHOOL RECORDS AND 
BLANKS. (Catalogue E.) 


District Officers’ Account and Record 


Books, Teachers’ Registers, 
Township and School District 
Orders, and Special Forms. 


7. *DIPLOMAS. (Catalogue F.) 
Diplomas of Graduation, Cer- 
tificates, Rolls of Honor, Bonds, 
and Lithographed and Printed 
Forms of all kinds. 

8. *SCHOOL BONDS. 

School Bonds Negotiated and 
Purchased. 


9. IN PREPARATION. 


*SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


173-175 Fifth Ave., Corner Monroe Strert, Chicago. 
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Writing ald Drawing Books, 


000 








Correspondence with reference to the use of 
these books isinvited. Ask for my 


BIC TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or Drawing Lessons, by 


mail, aie - - $1.00 
Subscribers to this Journal, - .50 
2 Sample Lessons, - - - 15 


Book, ‘'How to Illustrate Sunday 
School Lessons, - - - 


Drawing Books for Teachers’ Use, 
COUPON. 


: SPSS SESE ESSE EES CHEE SEES SEE SESE SOE ESOS! HHHEH 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 


25 
25 


This entitles the subscriber to a rebate 
of 50c. from price of 12 writing or drawing 
+ lessons. 





Ot ees cove secesesesece cesses 


od ooeee 


J. H. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 


MAKERS«* Gebrafed BOUBLE WARP 


Mayer] BUNTING 
FLAG ypc sss welts tse 
G 










FG 

E Git FLAGS |W sunt roe 

ASToy pa eo fam 

} 48 TO DURABILITY OF CoLOR. MANUFACTORY oat 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: |'NAMERICA) von | 
» 


WORKMANSHIP'S© BEST PRODUCEDL, %? ron exw, Mirani 





Tocelebrate all of the Holidays and the 
Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 
Send 25 


e@ 20 delightful entertainments. 
cents for book of 200 pages, containing 


e@ material in full for all 


rograms. 
MARCH BROTH 


RS, Lebanon, O. 


MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Land # Home Seekers’ 


EXCURSIONS 


Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama, 
The Garden Spot of the World. 


eli me 
Leaves St. Louis Union Station twice daily on 
August 4th and 18th, 
September Ist and 15th, 
October 6th and 20th, 1896, 
ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP. 


(Plus $2.00 additional to be collected at des- 
tination.) 


Stop-over allowed on these tickets South of 
the Ohio River. 

Also Low One-way Rates for Settlers, on the 
first and third Tuesdays of each month. 
For further information call on your nearest 

Agent, or address 
E. E. Posey, G. P. A., 
W. B. ROWLAND, Gen. Agt., Mobile, Ala. 
215 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








MODERN EDUCATION. 


ne s 
WM. M. BRYANT, M.A., LL. D. 


An elegant booklet by mail for 1ocents. 
PERRIN & SMITH, St. Louis. 


—Educators Visiting— 
NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 
MILLER’S HOTEL. 
39 West 26th St. Send for circulars 
with special rates to Teachers. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor, 





DO YO 


WANT BETTER READING AND SPELLING IN YOUR SCHOOLS? 


Do you know that thousands of the best schools in the country 


have recently adopted the 


POLLARD SYNTHETIC METHOD, 


and are getting results in reading which 


they bef re thought were not possible. 


READ WHAT PEOPLE SAY OF THE METHOD. 


Db. J. Waller, Jr., ex-State Superintendent 
of Pennsylvania: ‘‘I was impressed with 
the unusual amount of power the children 
displayed. It was marvelous.” 

H.P.Little, Superintendent, Momence IIL: 
“The Pollard System attracts and holds the 
attention as nothing else does. * * Half 
the time of my primary teachers was for- 
merly occupied in pronouncing words for 
pupils. They now study out the pronunci- 
ations for themselves, 

Anna K, McGovern, of the State Normal 
School of Cedar Falls, Ia., writes: ‘I have 
taught the Synthetic Method of Reading and 
watched its practical workings for the 
past six years, and I am _ delighted 
with it for many reasons. It gives pupils 
distinct articulation and accurate pronun- 
ciation from the beginning. ‘The children 
learn the new words through a logical pro- 
cess, and a spirit of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence is developed during the first few 
months of school life.” 

John Morrow, Superintendent, Alleghe- 
ny, Pa.: “Iregardit the best method in 
use,.”’ 

J. J. Savitz, Supt., Slatington, Pa., orders 


more books and writes: ‘We are still at 
work at Pollard. We don’t know any more 
‘word-method’ and don’t want to know any. 
I sometimes think we are not doivg as good 
work as can be done withit. Yet I believe 
that the intelligence of our pupils has been 
increased 25 per cent.’’ 

A. M. Drummond, Superintendent, West 
Haven, Conn,, writes: “Just about one year 
ago we introduced the Pollard Readers into 
the public schools of this borough. They 
are giving great satisfaction and I am thor- 


| oughly convinced that they contain the best 


method yet devised for teaching children to 
read.” 

S.S. Kemble, superintendent, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.: ‘‘We have used the Method for 
three years and are pleased with the results. 
It is not a ‘cure-all.’ We still have dull pu- 
pils. We read better, we spell better, and I 
am sure we do not think less. It means 
close, hard work for the teacher, but not 
one of our primary teachers would willingly 
go back to the word or sentence method. It 
compels a thorough knowledge of phonics 
on the part of the teaeher. This means 
much,” 


We can give you the testimony of thousands of people who have used this method from one 
to six years whose verdict in brief is that they accomplish twice as much as with old methods. 
reachers, do not your own interests indicate that you should at once prepare yourselves to 


teach it? 
POLLARD’S MANUAL is the TEACHERS’ HAN 


will be met with full information. 


D-BOOK. Price, postpaid, $1.00. All inquiries 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SIRT BE OSS OSLER BEEF 88 8 IE FR 


(?atalogues. 


3s¢ School and 
b> 
College 


WS 


~ 


pared, and have unequale 
very best Catalogue Work. 
Catalogue, say how many 
send sample of the kind o 
you a satisfactory price for 


half-tone of your School 


423 to 425 North Second Street, 





E want to correspond with Schools and Colleges 
that issue Catalogues. 


photograph is furnished we will insert a beautiful 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


General Printers, 


HIST SEI OL GK IR OR EG EEN 


We are specially pre- 
d facilities for doing the 

Send copy of your last 
you want, and we will 
f work we do, and make 
doing the work. When 


Building, free of charge. 


e=ae ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WESSELS BESS OE REI IER IESE 
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American Journal of Education. 


Special Half Rate! 


TIME EXTENDED TO NOV. ist, 1896. 


Ten Thousand Teachers will take advantage of this 


HALF RATE OFFER, why not you? 











The ‘American Journal of Education’ Twelve Months for 


— A a % 
ft a Price | | Als, } 


JUST DTaravT= OF" IT. 


Less than 4c. a Month. 


Beoeoews 


bt li 





This applies to old as well as new subscribers. You can renew for 
50 CIS. if you send it in before November lst, but not after that date. 
Tell your friends of this great offer. A WORD TO THE WISE IS 


SUFFICIENT. 
PERRIN & SMITH 


PUBLISHERS, 
Second and Vine Streets, ST. LOUIS. 
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America’s “Most Popular Railroad. 
(hisago & fIltonR: 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE, 





ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


HO GHANGE OF CARS 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO, 
Seow 

10 EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
yor in Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains. 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 
J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building 
Chicago, Il. 
Rost. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 


Chicago, , 
WES, 
Gen’l Western ~ Agt., 216 North io 
t. Louis, Mo. 


A. HILTon, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 





J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Vichest Agt.. 216 North Broadway 
t. Louis, Mo. 
\ ‘ 
, ewe 
{. Louis 
AND 


Cairo Short Line. 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 
MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 
BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 


——()-—— 
The *‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
FLORIDA 


ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, 
SAVANNAH, 





MACON, 
CHARLESTON, 
JACKSONVILLE 


—-—— 0 —— 


The True Winter Tourist Route to 
TEXAS, MEXICC, CALIFORNIA 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
SOLID TRAINS. 0am. 


Ticket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 





Fayorite Route from St. Louis. 
BWV VV Co We 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


SS ee 


CHICAGO, TOLEDO, DETROIT, 


With Through Sleeping Cars via 


NIAGARA FALLS 


—, 


{New York and to Boston. 


Granb 
aetna 


PALACE DINING CARS 


On New York and Boston Trains. 


Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


to Kansas City, Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 


on all through trains. 


Buffet Parlor Cars 


on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, Chicago 
and Toledo. 


ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 








‘Big Four 


BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 
‘'The Knickerbocker Special’’ 


Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
and down the Hudson River into 
Grand Central Station, 42nd 
St., New York City, 


WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 
Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 
ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars Betweem 


ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON, 
Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway.. 


W. J. LYNCH, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
E. O. McCorRMICcK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. andi 





‘Burlington 





Ae Route. 
Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 





ST. LOUIS 


AND 


Only One Change of Cars 
TO THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 
The First Line to Run them in the West. 
Short Line to Montana and Black Hills. 


TICKET OFFICE: 








S. W. Cor. 5th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, 


: Mgr. Ticket Agt, 
S. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Streets, and 
Union Station, CINCINNATI. 





KANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers. 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
Sc. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St- Louis, Mo. 





HE Review of Reviews and AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, both one 

year for $2.75. Send orders to the 
JOURNAL office. 
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|| have been published to satisfy a demand for new and good supplementary reading in collateral 


| and embellished with a profusion of artistic suggestive illustrations, they are calculated to 


in the subjects on which they have written. The Company has also issued several 
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In pursuance of its well-known policy of bringing out New Books in Every Branch of | 
Study where there is promise of improvement, the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
has been very active in the past year. Of special importance is the 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC, 


by Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. Its advent marked the beginning of a new era in music in- 
struction in public schools. Presenting the subject with new ideas and new methods, the 
system is not only a distinct step forward, but seems destined to revolutionize this branch of 
school study. The Natural Course is now in successful use in a chain of large cities extending 
across the continent, from Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, Cal., including both cities and 
hundreds of others, besides a great number of districts and private schools in all parts of the | 
country. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READIN 





branches in primary and grammar grades. The books already issued supplement the studies of 
Natural History, American History, Biography, Mythology, etc. Written in charming style 


stimulate the imagination of children, and to awaken and strengthen in them a desire for good 
literature. Other numbers are in preparation. 


THE SPENCERIAN VERTICAL COPY-BOOK 


teach children to WRITE, not to draw. The muscular arm movement, properly taught, as in 
these books, produces vertical script forms easily, rapidly, and with a maximum of legibility. 
The copies are fully up to the well-known Spencerian standard of beauty, are marvels of sim- 
plicity, and are easily the best models yet produced to insure a good vertical hand-writing. 


'| IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES | 


many volumes have been published embodying the latest and most approved ideas in the 
study and teaching of the Classics, Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, Higher Mathe- | 
matics and English Literature. The authors are well known for their ability as instructors | 











BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE AND VALUE TO TEACHERS, 


| With a list always unrivaled and now enriched by these later additions, the American Book 
Company is better equipped than ever to supply every reasonable demand in school books, 
and will continue to furnish the newest and best books in greatest variety at lowest prices. 








Catalogues, Price Lists, Circulars, and Introduction Terms free. Books sent prepaid to 
any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 


American Book Co., 


NEW YORK, fee—— 521-531 WABASH AVENUE, 


CINCINNATI, 


| CHICAGO. CHICAGO. | 








Books of the Year. |. é 
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